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Auburn Alumni Clubs 




ABBEVILLE—W. W. Dawkins, President; Nicholas Wood, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

ALBERTVILLE—J. W. Milner, President; Brashear Hoop¬ 
er, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ALEXANDER CITY—Dr. A. L. Harlan, President; E. J. 
Duncan, Vice-President; Harry Herzfeld, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ANDALUSIA—J. L. Murphy, President. 

ANNISTON—Henry H. Booth, President; O. K. Seyforth, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

ATHENS—J. T. Belue, President; James W. Chambers, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

AUBURN—Herbert Martin, President; B. L. Shi, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

BAY MINETTE—S. H. Gibbons, President; G. Mack 
Humphries, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BIRMINGHAM—W. E. Henley, President; Dr. Frank Lup- 
ton, C. R. Kutchins, Carl A. Wilmore, Seymour Hall, Vice- 
Presidents; P. M. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BLOUNTSVILLE—J. B. Pennington, President; Miss Alma 
Bentley, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BREWTON—E. R. Chambliss, President; Fox Howe, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

CAMDEN—W. A. Cammack, President; E. H. Pritchett, 
Vice-President; Robert Lambert, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CARROLLTON—C. S. Sterling, President; L. J. Howell, 
1st Vice-President; F. A. Rew, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CENTER—Dr. M. M. Williams, President; Mrs. G. A. 
Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

CENTERVILLE—E. M. Harkins, President; T. P. Lee, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CLANTON—G. C. Walker, President; T. H. Neighbors, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CLAYTON—H. M. Fenn, President; Mrs. V. C. Lingo, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

CULLMAN—H. M. Killingsworth, President; J. A. Beaty, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

WAVERLY, CAMP HILL, DADEVILLE—J. C. Jester, Jr., ' 
Daviston, President; Miss Meta Grace, Dadeville, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

DECATUR—Julian Harris, President; O. S. Hagerman, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

DEMOPOLIS—F. B. Rutledge, President; E. E. Hale, Sec¬ 
retary; Jack Cunningham, Treasurer. 

DOTHAN—John Henry Witherington, President; Kirk 
Adams, Ozark, Vice-President; Pat Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ENTERPRISE—W. M. Ray, President. 

EUFAULA—Humphrey Foy, President; Alex Schwab, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

EUTAW—J. D. Steele, President; H. C. Appleton, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

EVERGREEN—G. O. Dickey, President; C. A. Jones, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

FORT PAYNE—J. C. Kelleth, President; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, Secretary-Treasurer. 

GADSDEN—William F. By;d, President; J. R. Davis, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

GENEVA—J. L. Carter, President; H. B. Helms, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

GREENSBORO—R. K. Greene, President; Dr. J. H. Beck¬ 
ham, Vice-President; J. L. Lawson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

GROVEHILL—S. T. Barnes, President; E. L. Tucker, Vice- 
President; C. L. Hollingsworth, Secretary-Treasurer. 

GUNTERSVILLE—R. M. Fricke, President; Eric Alsobropk, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HARTSELLE—L. C. Patillo, President; J. C. Slone, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

HALEYVILLE—Chas. H. Snuggs, President; W. P. Whit¬ 
lock, Secretary-Treasurer. 

HAMILTON—W. R. Turnipseed, President; C. B. Miller, 
Vice-President; E. W. Branyan, Secretary-Treasurer. 

HAYNEVILLE—Walter E. Harrell, President; R. S. Parker, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HEFLIN—J. A. Morgan, President; Mrs. J. L. Atkins, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

HUNTSVILLE—Douglas Taylor, President; Walter L. 
Humphrey, Josh O. Kelley, Jr., Vice-Presidents; Walter J. 
Price, Secretary-Treasurer. 

JASPER—William M. Lacey, President; John Hutto, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 


LaFAYETTE—G. R. Bowling, President; George Jenkins, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

LINEVILLE—E. W. Robinson, Ashland, President; W. G. 
Johnson, Lineville, Secretary-Treasurer. 

LIVINGSTON—R. L. Adams, President; Miss Gladys Cope¬ 
land, Secretary-Treasurer. 

LUVERNE—Cline Bentley, President; Miss Ida Brunson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

MARION—J. P. Robinson, President; O. C. Helms, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

MOBILE—Dr. J. O. Rush, President; Horace Turner, Vice- 
President; J. O. C. Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

MONROEVILLE (Monroe County Assoc.)—Judge Francis 
W. Hare, President; George Yarbrough, Vice-President; J. 
B. Barnett, Treasurer; Miss Millicent E. Best, Secretary. 

MON1EVALLO—A. A. Lauderdale, President; Mrs. G. B. 
Jackson, Secretary-Treasurer. 

MONTGOMERY—Dr. George Blue, President; R. A. Crump, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

MOULTON—J. E. Carter, President; Jno. Comer, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

OPELIKA—Dr. G. W. Blackshear, President; E. M. Jones, 
Vice-President; Wm. J. Samford, Secretary; Charles Ingram, 
Treasurer. 

ONEONTA—R. B. Donehoo, President; W. W. Wilson, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

OZARK—G. W. Ray, President. 

PELL CITY—R. M. Reeves, President; Dr. T. E. Martin, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

PIEDMONT—Guy Webb, President; Mrs. Clyde Brittian, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

PRATTVILLE—M. A. McWilliams, President; Rush Hous¬ 
ton, Secretary-Treasurer. 

ROANOKE—H. M. Brittian, President. 

ROCKFORD—Rowe Johnson, President; Steve Gilliland, 
Vice-President; Miss Annamerle Arant, Secretary-Treasurer. 

RUSSELLVILLE—Chas. R. Wilson, President; Miss Clara 
Nale, Secretary-Treasurer. 

SCOTTSBORO—Judge A. H. Moody, President; R. C. 
Maples, Secretary-Treasurer. 

SELMA—Maurice Bloch, President; L. E. Byrum, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

SHEFFIELD—Dr. Louis Howie, President; John W. Yar¬ 
brough, Vice-President; Ernest “Square” Deal, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

SYLACAUGA—John Paul Creel, President. 

TALLADEGA—Hugh McElderry, President; G. B. Hill, 
Treasurer; R. P. Greer, Secretary. 

TALLASSEE—R. B. Carr, President; J. F. Holloway, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

TROY—Dr. M. D. Pace, President; Dr. J. E. Threadgill, 
Vice-President; Byron McBride, Secretary-Treasurer. 

TUSCALOOSA—R. C. Lett, President; Beverly R. Holstun, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

TUSKEGEE—J. M. Edwards, President; R. T. Alverson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

UNION SPRINGS—Dr. J. S. Cook, President; J. A. Mc¬ 
Leod, Secretary-Treasurer. 

WETUMPKA—Forest Little, President; J. W. Moore, Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer. 

ATLANTA, GA.—D. W. Peabody, Pesident; E. F. Pearce, 
Vice-President; R. K. Perry, Secretary-Treasurer. 

COLUMBUS, GA.—Charles Dudley, President; John P. 
Illges, Josiah Flournoy, George B. Phillips, Hugh Bickerstaff, 
Henry B. Clayton, Vice-Presidents; Walter Meadows, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer. 

WEST POINT, GA.—Mrs. W. E. Benns, President; Louis 
P. Heyman, Vice-President; Gerald Salter, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Champ Andrews, President. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—T. G. Bush, President; J. G. 
Gaunt, Secretary-Treasurer. 

NEW YORK—Walter P. Holcombe, President; Edwin 
Bukofzer, Treasurer; O. Ellery Edwards, Secretary. 

WASHINGTON—W. M. Williams, President. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—L. A. Nall, President; J. S. Webb, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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PRESIDENT BRADFORD KNAPP 
Who Was Formally Inaugurated on Alumni Day , May 20 
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PRESIDENT KNAPP INAUGURATED 

formal Installation of HDr. Knapp by (governor C graves on cZAlumni T) ay, cfM>ay 20th, feature of 

57th Commencement SjCercises 


C OMING as a unique climax to 
the outstanding accomplish¬ 
ments of his first year as 
President of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Dr. Bradford Knapp was 
formally inaugurated head of the in¬ 
stitution by Governor Bibb Graves 
with due ceremony during the 57th 
commencement exercises. The event, 
which took place in Langdon Hall as 
a part of the Alumni Day activities, 
was witnessed by approximately 800 
returning alumni and friends of the 
college. 

Opening the exercises, Hon. Ers- 
kine Ramsay spoke upon “Auburn 
and Industry.” This was followed 
by an address on “Auburn and Ag¬ 
riculture” given by Hon. Clarence N. 
Ousley ’81. General Robert E. Noble 
’90, president of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, then spoke upon “The Alumni.” 

Following this, Governor Graves 
conducted the formal installation of 
Dr. Knapp as president of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute, after 
which Dr. Knapp delivered his in¬ 
augural address. 

Commencement exercises opened 
on Sunday with the annual com- 


INAUGURATION OF 
BRADFORD KNAPP 
B.S., LL.B., D.Agr. 

As President of the 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Auburn Alabama 
May the Twentieth, 1929 


INAUGURAL EXERCISES 
Langdon Hall, 10:00 A. M. 
Governor Bibb Graves, Presiding 
ORDER OF EXERCISES 
Music 
Invocation 

Auburn and Industry- 

_ _Erskine Ramsay 

Auburn and Agriculture- 

_1_Clarence Ousley 

The Alumni_ 

__General Robert E. Noble 

Music 

Formal Inauguration of 
Bradford Knapp, B.S., LL.B., D. Agr. 
as President of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
—Governor Bibb Graves 

Inaugural Address_- 

.. President Bradford Knapp 

Music 

V_/ 

mencement sermon delivered by Dr. 
C. B. Wilmer of Sewanee, Tennessee. 
Following the long established cus¬ 
tom, these exercises were held in 
Langdon Hall and attended by the 


senior class and those visiting Auburn 
for the exercises. 

Appropriate vesper services were 
held in the evening in Langdon Hall. 

If it had not been for heavy down¬ 
pours of rain on Sunday during com¬ 
mencement, many more of the alum¬ 
ni and friends over Alabama would 
have been on hand to witness the ex¬ 
ercises. The highways into Auburn 
were made impassable because of the 
unusual rain. Nevertheless, the ex¬ 
ercises were staged as scheduled. 
Following the usual drill and award¬ 
ing of military honors, on Monday, 
May 20, the inaugural exercises open¬ 
ed in Langdon Hall at ten o’clock. 
The regular alumni business meeting 
was held following these exercises, 
beginning at twelve o’clock. The in¬ 
augural banquet took place in the 
Alumni Gymnasium where more than 
700 attended in the celebration. The 
complete program for this occasion 
is carried on this page. 

With the awarding of 254 degrees 
by President Knapp and the deliver¬ 
ing of the commencement address by 
Dr. W. B. Bizzell, of Oklahoma, the 
exercises were brought to a close. 
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THE AUBURN ALUMNUS 


Inaugural Address 

By BRADFORD KNAPP , President Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


W ORDS are difficult on such 
an occasion. How may one 
express proper apprecia¬ 
tion for the affection and support of 
life-long friends, the continued com¬ 
mendation of the head of one’s Alma 
Mater, the congratulations of heads 
of great institutions, and the kind 
words of encouragement and appre¬ 
ciation of the new friends, the Gov¬ 
ernor of Alabama, the Board of Trus¬ 
tees, this faculty, these students and 
Alabama citizens everywhere on such 
an occasion as this? All I can say is 
that I hope you are not unmindful of 
my sense of appreciation of all that 
this occasion means. 

Likewise I am deeply sensible of 
the tremendous responsibility resting 
upon one who assumes the task of 
directing the destinies of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute. Here 
one deals with a heritage, a record 
which has been established; but far 
more important than that, one as¬ 
sumes a responsibility for the pro¬ 
gress of present and future. It is 
of little importance that a particu¬ 
lar individual be inaugurated as pres¬ 
ident of an institution; it is of great 
importance that an institution serve 
its day wisely and well. 

I should be recreant of my own 


feelngs in this matter did I not re¬ 
mind you that you are inaugurating 
as president of this institution more 
than one person. For twenty-five 
years, my good helpmate and I have 
trod the pathway of life together, 
through difficulties, in happiness, 
working, serving together. You are 
inaugurating her as the mother of 
an enlarged responsibility as you are 
inaugurating me to father a great 
enterprise. Recent letters of a states¬ 
man have emphasized the tremend¬ 
ous burdens of the family which en¬ 
ters upon and assumes administra¬ 
tive responsibility. Such a family 
can never live to themselves. They 
must live always before the public 
gaze. Such a life demands a tre¬ 
mendous amount of sacrifice of time, 
strength, and intimate privacy. Ex¬ 
perience teaches us that he who ac¬ 
cepts the responsibility accepts a 
real task and so you are inaugurat¬ 
ing the Bradford Knapp family to¬ 
day. 

I scarcely know what I should say 
to you on such an occasion to arouse 
the fire of your imagination and ap¬ 
peal to your thinking. There must 
be growth in everything. It is the 
law of life. Civilization advances, 
if it advances at all, because of cer¬ 


tain elements of growth of develop¬ 
ment. If these exist, the civiliza¬ 
tion increases or grows in power and 
influence; if they stop growth or if 
they diminish, that civilization ends 
—not precipitately, but ends none the 
less. These factors of growth have 
been variously stated. I would put 
put them as follows: 

1. The enlargement or growth in 
knowledge through research, discov¬ 
ery, and invention. 

2. Growth or increase in the in¬ 
tellectual capacity of the individual. 

3. Growth or increase in the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the political and eco¬ 
nomic organizations. 

4. Growth or enlargement of the 
individual reaction toward others in 
an organized society, or stated other¬ 
wise, the growth of social conscious¬ 
ness. 

5. Growth in moral and spiritual 
responsibility of the individual. 

As I have said, if these exist the 
civilization waxes stronger as time 
goes on. If you will examine them 
you will find there are two dominant 
thoughts in them—one, growth in 
knowledge or research and the other 
education. 

To my mind the greatest single 
educational movement in the world 



Governor Graves speaking to the 104 R. O. T. C. graduates before awarding them commissions in the Reserve Corps. In reviewing stand 
behind may be seen (left to right): Lieut. G. B. Barth, Chancellor Kirkland, President Sikes, Dr. Knapp, Major Kennedy and members of 

the Governor’s staff 
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outside of the creation of a great 
system of free schools was created 
in what is known as the Land-Grant 
Act in 1862 and in the acts which 
have followed that original Morrill 
Act creating experiment stations, ex¬ 
tension service, and so on. This sys¬ 
tem of education was the first to rec¬ 
ognize the emphatic responsibility for 
increasing the domain of our know¬ 
ledge through research. This system 
was the first great national effort 
to make higher education a part of 
the realities of democracy. Before 
the creation of the land-grant col¬ 
leges, higher education was the ex¬ 
clusive privilege of the few. In my 
estimation, these institutions in the 
forty-eight states have done more 
to bring higher education within the 
reach of common people than any 
other thing in our whole education¬ 
al history. Their charter and ex¬ 
ample have been followed by many 
institutions. 

The Morrill Act says: —“—in 
order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life. ,, 

In the second Morrill Act the fund 
was appropriated: “to be applied 
only to instruction in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, the English lang¬ 
uage and the various branches of 
mathematical, physical, natural, and 
economic science with special refer¬ 
ence to their applications in the in¬ 
dustries of life and the facilities for 
such instruction.” In the Nelson 
amendment are these additional 
words: “Provided, that said colleges 
may use a portion of this money for 
providing courses for the special 
preparation of instructors for teach¬ 
ing the elements of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts.” 

The very language of these acts 
authorized the creation of institu¬ 
tions where the education should be 
broad and comprehensive, where 
men and women of ordinary means 
might come and train themselves for 
vocations and pursuits in the ordi¬ 
nary walks of life, where teach¬ 
ers might be trained to teach, where 
science might be developed to con¬ 
tribute to the lives, the comforts, and 
happiness of mankind. 

The Act of the legislature of this 
State passed thirty years ago says: 
“The college has developed as origi¬ 
nally designated into an institution 
where are taught not only the 
branches that relate to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts but also the 
sciences and arts in general that re¬ 
late to the industrial development of 
modern civilization.” There is 
breadth in this program. We are 


/-^ 

INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 

AND APPOINTED DELEGATES 
Alabama College—Pres. O. C. Car¬ 
michael. 

University of Arkansas—John Bat¬ 
ten, Alumnus, Birmingham, Ala. 
Agnes Scott College—Pres. J. R. Mc¬ 
Cain. 

University of Alabama—Pres. G. H. 

Denny and Dr. B. A. Wooten. 

Brown University—Prof. F. C. Hulse, 
Alumnus, Auburn, Ala. 

Boston University—Dr. Walter D. 

Agnew, Alumnus, Montgomery, Ala. 
University of Chicago—Dr. D. C. 

Harkin, Alumnus, Auburn, Ala. 

Centre College—Dr. W. H. Hooper, 
Alumnus, Birmingham, Ala. 

Clemson College—Pres. E. W. Sikes. 
Cornell University—Howard C. Smith, 
Alumnus, Montgomery, Ala. 

Davidson College—Rev. S. B. Hay, 
Alumnus, Auburn, Ala. 

Drexel Institute—S. A. Wilson, Alum¬ 
nus, Gadsden, Ala. 

Furman University—John G. Holt, 
Alumnus, Tifton, Ga. 

Georgia School of Technology—Pres. 

M. L. Brittain. 

George Peabody College for Teachers 
—Prof. K. C. Davis. 

Georgetown University—John P. 

Cooney, Alumnus, Huntsville, Ala. 
Goucher College—Mrs. J. C. Smith, 
Alumna, Birmingham, Ala. 

Iowa State College—Dr. Herman 
Knapp. 

Judson College—Pres. E. V. Baldy. 
University of Kansas—H. H. Houk, 
Alumnus, Montgomery, Ala. 

Miami University—J. M. Robinson, 

Alumnus, Auburn, Ala. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College— 
John W. Hyde, Alumnus, Auburn. 
University of North Carolina—Dr. 
Frank T. Thompson, Alumnus, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

University of Oklahoma—Pres. W. B. 
Bizzell. 

Ohio State University—Fred. S. Ball, 
Alumnus, Montgomery, Ala. 

Princeton University—John Young 
Graham, Alumnus, University, Ala. 
Purdue University—J. J. Wilmore, 
Alumnus, Auburn, Ala. 

The Pennslyvania State College— 
Major A. G. Frick, Alumnus, Tus- 
saloosa, Ala. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute— 

Lieut. W. B. Higgins, Alumnus, 
Auburn, Ala. 

Roanoke College—Col. C. N. Sisson, 
Alumnus, Marion, Ala. 

Rollins College—Mrs. E. L. Huey, 
Alumna, Bessemer, Ala. 

University of Tennessee—J. T. Stoke- 
ly. Alumnus, Birmingham, Ala. 
Vanderbilt University—Chancellor J. 

H. Kirkland 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute—Prof. 

J. T. Allen, Alumnus, Auburn, Ala. 
Woman’s College of Alabama—Pres. 
Walter D. Agnew. 

University of Virginia—Dr. Geo. Pe¬ 
trie, Alumnus, Auburn, Ala. 
Washington and Lee University— 
Henry K. Dickinson, Alumnus, 
Opelika, Ala. 

Williams College—W. L. Spencer, 
Alumnus, Montgomery, Ala. 

Yale University—Robert L. Burkes, 
Alumnus, Auburn, Ala. 

Alabama Education Association— 
Frank L. Grove, Montgomery, Ala. 
American Council of Education— 
Chancellor J. H. Kirkland. 


here training, not mere students, but 
developing well rounded men and 
citizens. The arts and sciences, the 
languages and literature, the techni¬ 
cal and the cultural are here inter¬ 
mingled. The farmer, the engineer, 
the chemist, and the architect have 
a right to appreciate music and art 
and to understand economic science 
and business administration as well 
as the technical subjects of their 
profession. 

In a book which I have been read¬ 
ing recently, I found a considerable 
expression regarding the continued 
repetition there is in the history 
of the lives of common people. This 
book referred to it as the continued 
monotony of life—generation after 
generation doing the same thing in 
the same way. The author then 
pointed out that there were only two 
factors which would relieve this mo¬ 
notony and change the courses of 
events. One of these is the human 
power to think, and the other the 
equally human power to work. In 
our day and civilization the world is 
hungering for men and women with 
three attributes—moral and spiri¬ 
tual dependability, mental alertness, 
and physical energy. Schools like 
Auburn have equipped men and wom¬ 
en for life and equipped them well. 
The record is here. Distinguished 
generals, great engineers, builders 
of railroads and bridges, architects 
of great structures, scientists of 
note, agricultural leaders, teachers 
with inspiration—these have been 
the product of Auburn. 

The new Auburn must recognize 
the past, recocognize the foundation 
and build the super-structure. We 
are located in the great southeast¬ 
ern area where nature has been 
kind. Our seasons are long. We 
may capitalize climate, rainfall, sun¬ 
shine, soil, the elements of plant 
growth. We may build the science 
of health both for man and beast 
and live on the plant growth and 
create here an agriculture compass¬ 
ing more than one horse power per 
man predicated upon the advantages 
due to physical location and climatic 
conditions. 

In the later years, men have dis¬ 
covered the possibilities of power in 
the Southeast. The boundaries of 
the impossible have been pushed 
back. We are harnessing our riv¬ 
ers. We are lifting roads out of 
the mud and dust. We are creating 
ways of commerce. There is growth 
in all these things. Common school 
education has come. High schools 
have been built in this last quarter 
of a century, and the way is open 
for the dawning of the new day in 
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SOME OF THE NOTABLES WHO TOOK PART IN THE INAUGURATION 
Left to right: Dr. W. D. Agnew, president Woman’s College, Montgomery; Dr. O. C. Car¬ 
michael, president Alabama College for Women, Montevallo; President Knapp; President 
E. W. Sikes, Clemson College, S. C.; Governor Graves and Virginia Knapp; Dr. George H. 
Denny, president University of Alabama 


this new and yet old part of our 
common country. 

I think it is fair to quote from 
others the statement that wealth of 
nations varies directly in proportion 
to the productivity per worker. 
Available horse power plus the in¬ 
dividual capacity to convert that 
horse power into wealth is the meas¬ 
ure of our progress and success. In 
the new day in the Southeast and in 
Alabama we need to capitalize on 
this growth in our knowledge 
through research and growth in the 
individual’s capacity to work both in¬ 
tellectually and physically. 

Auburn, therefore, must be a lab¬ 
oratory for the discovery of the 
new things in agriculture, in engi¬ 
neering, and in the sciences; the new 
uses of raw material; the saving of 
waste; and the capitalization of the 
advantages of this area. Auburn 
must at the same time turn out men 
and women whose capacity to work 
has been enlarged—enlarged because 
of their intellectual growth and 
adaptability, their breadth of per¬ 
ception, and the increased quality of 
their energy. This is her record in 
past achievement of her sons and 
daughters and therefore her promise 
of future performance under increas¬ 
ing support and impetus. 

As we build upon the campus the 
new chemistry laboratory and the 
auditorium, the new laboratories for 
agriculture, the textile plant, the 
shops, and, I hope, someday, one of 
the best libraries to be found any¬ 
where, and after we beautify the 
surroundings and make this place 
still more attractive, inviting, and 
inspiring, let us not forget that after 
all the material things are not the 
chief aim, but the spirit is the great 
thing. “We think too much of sys¬ 
tems and too little of men.” May 
Auburn’s spirit still grow, still thrive, 
still be reproduced, and still be en¬ 
larged to greater and better men 
and women on the old Auburn cam¬ 
pus and so reach out to a waiting 
world the sustaining power of a 
great spirit of endeavor. 

To me the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute must have her touch with 
the things of the state. There can 
be but little success to be hoped for 
in Alabama if we neglect the new 
agriculture which must come and 
that agriculture is tied so inevitably 
to the industries that Auburn stands 
clothed with a very great responsi¬ 
bility regarding the development of 
industry in Alabama. Shall I be 
criticised or found wanting if I say 
that Auburn has her responsibility 
toward the common interests of the 
whole people of the state in govern¬ 


ment, in political and economic life, 
and in the several pursuits and vo¬ 
cations in which men are engaged? 
I shall not criticise the past but only 
indulge myself to say as I have said 
on other occasions, I see no reason 
why there may not be and I think 
there should be a strong university, 
strong teachers’ colleges and a strong 
college for women in this state and 
at the same time there be also a 
strong, well rounded institution at 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
The very foundations, the prosperi¬ 
ty of these other institutions are 
dependent, in part, upon how well 
we do our work in the experiment 
stations and in the type of education 
which we give here at Auburn. 
More than 60 per cent, some author¬ 
ities give it as 80 per cent, of all 
the raw material going into manu¬ 
facture comes from the things grow¬ 
ing on the farms and from the forest 
and these we follow into factory and 
thence into commerce. Research and 
education in agriculture and the in¬ 
dustries are the important forces 
for the increase in effectiveness of 
our economic life and organizations. 
No wise man would want us to have 
a weak or hampered institution here 
at Auburn. I am one who believes 
that no alumni association and no 
individual connected with any of 
these sister institutions in Alabama 
is so insensible of the public good as 
to believe that this institution should 
not play an exceedingly important 
part in the upbuilding of a greater 
Alabama. We have no jealousy, no 


fault to find. We believe we can 
return one hundred fold for every 
dollar invested in this institution. 
The investment made in higher edu¬ 
cation in this state is the great in¬ 
surance policy for the future of Ala¬ 
bama. 

I have no quarrel with the things 
that have been done in the past but 
only desire to suggest this: I care 
less about mere division of funds, 
but more about opportunity to work. 
Equipment W£ should have, neces¬ 
sary to give our full and best ser¬ 
vice to the state. No hamper-rules 
should be laid down which would 
prevent this institution or its grad¬ 
uates with its ideals from taking 
their place in the public school sys¬ 
tem of the state and rendering their 
service and exerting their influence, 
actuated by their ideals in whatever 
walk in life they may seek. This 
institution cannot adequately deal 
with the agricultural problem unless 
it can deal with the problem of rur¬ 
al education, rural social life, the 
rural church, and the whole field of 
rural thought. We do not ask to 
educate professional men, but we do 
ask to educate those who fall with¬ 
in our field, the leaders and the 
teachers who serve agriculture, the 
industries, and those in the common 
walks of life. 

There is a deeper and a more po¬ 
tent influence of such an education¬ 
al institution. It is difficult to state 
but none the less it is there. The 
mere training of teachers, mere sup- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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Auburn and Industry 

By ERSK1NE RAMSAY 


T HE SOUTH has always been 
a notable section of the Un¬ 
ion, and as is well known, 
Southern statesmen, presidents, 
judges, legislators, early assumed 
leadership in the American republic, 
and until 1861 exerted influences in 
shaping its destiny. While that in¬ 
fluence has been largely lost, the re¬ 
vered ante-bellum Southern aristo¬ 
cracy is still not without honor. To¬ 
day the new commercial and manu¬ 
facturing South is making itself 
felt in many parts of the industrial 
world. 

In 1860, 44 per cent of the 
wealth of the United States was 
in the South; the first American 
railroad was built in Dixie; the 
first electric passenger car-line 
was constructed in a Southern city, 
and the first steamship to cross 
the Atlantic was owned by South¬ 
ern capital and sailed from a 
Southern port. 

In his “HISTORY OF IRON 
IN ALL AGES/’' Swank wrote 
that pioneers in the South seemed 
to have been born with a genius 
for iron-making, and wherever 
they located they set up their 
forges and foundries, which drew 
their supplies from the vast stores 
of native ores now being consum¬ 
ed in vastly greater volume in our 
many blast furnaces of the Bir¬ 
mingham district. 

Speaking of iron-ores, it would 
not be out of place to call atten¬ 
tion to the Government surveys, 
which show that at the present 
rate of production the Lake Su¬ 
perior high grade iron-ores, such 
as are now being used to such a 
great extent in Northern furnaces, 
will be exhausted in about thirty 
years. It is only fair, however, to 
say that as a full output cannot be 
maintained right up to the time of 
complete exhaustion, and as the 
output only gradually goes down, 
it follows that the life of that District 
will be much more than thirty years. 
Additional workable ores will no 
doubt also be discovered, and, in ad¬ 
dition, the present known low-grade 
ores will be sufficiently benefitiated 
as to make them marketable, and in 
this way the life of the Lake Superior 
region will undoubtedly be greatly 
extended beyond the Government 
engineer’s estimate of about thirty 
years from today. 


But even with the new discoveries 
and low grade ores made workable in 
the Lake territory, this relatively 
short life is certain, and this will re¬ 
sult, as the years go by, in furthering 
the development in a marked degree 
of Alabama iron and steel, and as¬ 
sociated industries. The Country’s 
pig-iron and steel production has 
rapidly gone up to about 50,000,000 
tons annually of each, and is now 
greater than it has been at any time 
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in the history of our nation, and it is 
safe, of course, to assume that we 
have not yet reached the top in out¬ 
put. These facts furnish ample rea¬ 
son for Auburn and other similar 
technical schools doing everything 
possible by providing additional and 
better facilities for training young 
men to meet the situation. 

Judge Gary has said that the de¬ 
pletion of the Lake Superior Country 
is turning the eyes of industry to the 
South, which means that the Alabama 
iron and steel business and subsi¬ 
diaries, and other lines of business, 
will require more men of the highest 
technical training and ability as en¬ 
gineers, chemists, and metallurgists, 
and therefore the more Auburn turns 


out men properly educated and train¬ 
ed for work of this kind, the more 
it will be doing its part in adding to 
the substantial growth and increased 
wealth Alabama should, and eventual¬ 
ly will, have. 

T Should be borne in mind that to 
the extent Auburn and Alabama 
do not produce the skilled men neces¬ 
sary to do the particular work de¬ 
manded in our industries in Alabama, 
it will be necessary to find and bring 
them here from other sections of 
the country. At the present time 
the high grade Lake Superior ores 
used in the North do not require 
beneficiation of any kind to make 
them marketable, and are put on 
board railroad cars at the mines 
with a much less expenditure of 
labor per ton than is the case in 
Alabama. 

And it is not out of place to 
here also call attention to the fact 
that all Alabama coal, when it 
comes from the mines, must have 
careful washing before it is made 
into coke for use in the manufac¬ 
ture of pig iron in our blast fur¬ 
naces. It is the exception for 
Northern coal to be washed be¬ 
fore coking, which is because it 
comes from the mines so clean 
as to not require it for present 
day practice. Washing would of 
course improve even their compar¬ 
atively high grade coals, and at 
some not very distant day Ala¬ 
bama practice will for this reason 
be adopted, and when this is done, 
we will in turn be forced to 
improve our relatively good pres¬ 
ent day Alabama work. Develop¬ 
ment of this kind always requires 
better trained engineers, and in the 
general order of things they should 
come from Auburn. 

Alabama coal requires washing be¬ 
cause as it comes from the mines it 
contains more dirt than the coal fur¬ 
nished to the Northern furnaces. It 
is also true that a day’s work in the 
Northern mines produces more tons 
of coal than the same amount of ef¬ 
fort will turn out here in Alabama, 
due to the great thickness of the seam 
and absence of partings. 

In other words, it is a fact that 
both our ore, without beneficiation, 
and our coal, when made into coke 
after washing, costs more in dollars 
and cents per ton as it goes to our 
furnaces than does ore, coal, and 
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coke supplied to Northern furnaces. 
The main thing that enables us to 
compete with our Northern neigh¬ 
bors is the fact that our ore and coal 
mines are located practically right at 
the furnace doors and while small as¬ 
sembling charges are required to get 
our raw materials to our furnaces, 
Northern freight charges are high, 
due to the great distances from the 
mines to the furnaces. 

Therefore, to overcome our disad¬ 
vantages of quality, Auburn and 
other similar colleges must continue 
to develop high type engineers to 
successfully cope with our problems, 
which are of greater number and of 
more difficult types than those in 
the North. 

Before the invention of the cotton 
gin in Georgia, the South’s manu¬ 
facturing interests exceeded those of 
New England, but with the present 
unusual building of cotton mills, aug¬ 
mented by the normal development 
of our mineral and other resources, 
the South’s relative situation is ra¬ 
pidly improving. 

We are now entering upon, and in¬ 
deed are in the midst of, a period of 
great industrial expansion which, 
with the inherent initiative, energy, 
and managerial ability of the men of 
the South, is pushing the industrial 
South more and more to the front. 

For the last two years nearly half 
of the total United States increase 
in hydro-electric power development 
has been in the South, and its expan¬ 
sion in steam-electric power is also 
great. Of the total for the United 
States in 1925, the South produced 
94 per cent of the asphalt; 39 per 
cent of the coal; 19 per cent of the 
clay products; 82 per cent of fuller’s 
earth; 99 per cent of graphite; 98 
per cent of carbon black; 99 per 
cent of sulphur, and 99 per cent of 
phosphate rock; 71 per cent of natu- 
lal gas and a large proportion of 
natural gas gasoline; 29 per cent of 
lime; 57 per cent of petroleum; 52 
per cent of zinc; 76 per cent of fer¬ 
tilizers; 50 per cent of lumber; prac¬ 
tically 100 per cent of cotton seed 
products; 11 per cent of pig iron; 
21^ per cent of brick; 42 per cent 
of granite, and 57 per cent of mar¬ 
ble. 

About 38 per cent of the country’s 
two and one-half million dollar in¬ 
crease in manufactures since 1923 
was made in the South. The census 
of 1925 showed the South had near¬ 
ly 60 per cent of the total cotton 
manufacturing plants of the country, 
employing about 50 per cent of the 
cotton mill workers of the entire 
United States, and produced 62 per 
cent of the total cotton goods output. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
Of the 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 
Auburn, Alabama 

Vesper Service 

Sunday, May the Nineteenth, 1929 
8:00 P. M. 

Langdon Hall 

INAUGURAL BANQUET 
Alumni Gymnasium, 1:15 P. M. 
Thomas Drake Samford, Toastmaster 

ORDER OF EXERCISES 
“THE STATE AND AUBURN” 

His Excellency, Bibb Graves 
Governor of Alabama 
“HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTH” 

James Hampton Kirkland 
Chancellor Vanderbilt University 
“THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES” 
Enoch Walter Sikes 
President Clemson College 
“AUBURN” 

Bradford Knapp 
President 

Ala. <ama Polytechnic Institute 
GREETINGS 

From Otner Institutions and Alumni 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Monday, May the Twentieth 
9:00 A. M.—Military Review. Award 
Commissions Drill Field 

10:00 A. M.—Inaugural Exercises 

_ _Langdon Hall 

12:00 M.—Alumni Business Meet¬ 
ing _... Langdon Hall 

1:15 P. M.—Inaugural Banquet_ 

- Alumni Gymnasium 

4:00 P. M.—Baseball _ 

- Mercer vs. Auburn 

8:00 P. M.—Festival of Lights and 
Reception _.... Campus 

BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS 

William Bennett Bizzell, D. C. L., 

LL. D., Ph. D. 

President University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
May the Twenty-First, 1929 
10:00 A. M. 

Invocation Music 

CONFERRING OF DEGREES 

AWARD OF PRIZES 

V_ j 

Cheap transportation and power, 
abundant and intelligent labor, good 
climate, nearness to source of raw 
materials, and lower cost of plant 
operation assure the South’s future 
leadership in the making of cotton 
goods. 

The South is building the largest 
passenger ships ever constructed in 
America. The South’s steel is ship¬ 
ped to many foreign countries in 


steamships built of Birmingham steel. 
Its iron pipe and its furniture go al¬ 
most everywhere. 

To see how enormous has been the 
development of the South’s business 
we may compare the whole United 
States in 1900 with the South in 1927. 

1900-1927 


South’s 1927 Increase 

percentage of for 

1900 U. S. South 

Figures of 

Per Cent Per Cent 

In wealth .... 90.4 346 

Banking Resources 94.0 850 

Value of Agricultu¬ 
ral production 120.3 262 

Value of man pro¬ 
duction .... _ 90.9 563 

Value of Mineral 

production _. 181.8 1,452 


S UCCESSFUL industries can be 
established and successfully man¬ 
aged only by men of technical abili¬ 
ty and broad business knowledge. The 
South’s business expansion has not 
been accidental, but has come about 
largely through the services of great 
chemists, engineers, and business 
leaders who are for the most part 
college trained. The advantages of 
college training are being shown 
daily in the Birmingham iron and 
steel operations by some of the ablest 
metallurgical and business managers 
America has produced; in the success¬ 
ful operation by a Southern man of 
the greatest shipping plant in Ameri¬ 
ca; in the vast expansion of hydro¬ 
electric power in Alabama, Georgia, 
and North Carolina; and in the way 
Southern cotton mills are increasing 
in number and capacity and efficien¬ 
cy. These industries continue to em¬ 
ploy more and more college men, 
many of whom were educated here in 
Auburn, and who are making a re¬ 
cord to be proud of. 

Under Dr. Knapp’s leadership, Au¬ 
burn will rapidly expand and develop 
in a way to assure Alabama that her 
sons, through its training, will be 
ready to participate and continue to 
play a full part in our great advance¬ 
ment. I heartily commend Dr. 
Knapp’s wisdom in establishing a de¬ 
partment of textile engineering, as 
by so doing a larger number of Au¬ 
burn boys may share efficiently in 
the management of our fast multi¬ 
plying cotton mills. It is by doing 
things like this that Auburn will serve 
the business needs of the States, pres¬ 
ent and future. Dr. Knapp is also 
to be highly commended for plan¬ 
ning courses in economics and busi¬ 
ness administration so that Auburn’s 
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engineers and chemists may learn 
about modern business practices 
while they are getting scientific and 
professional training. There is a 
science of business that must be 
learned, and the place to learn it is 
in the laboratory in the college. The 
people of the United States should 
not, and will not, risk the manipula¬ 
tions of its great fund of precious 
natural resources to untrained minds. 
Under such leadership, Auburn will 
become increasingly indispensable in 
developing industrial leaders of Ala¬ 
bama. 

I congratulate Dr. Ross and the 
many friends of Auburn, and the 
whole State, on the approaching reali¬ 
zation of adequate space and equip¬ 
ment for the training of metallurg¬ 
ists, chemists, and chemical engineers 
necessary for the proper development 
and conservation of our rich natural 
resources. 

We should be proud of Alabama, 
for it is one of the richest Southern 
states, in both actual and potential 
resources. It has a million and a 
half active spindles and produces an¬ 
nually almost $100,000,000.00 worth 
of cotton goods. It mines more 
than 90 per cent of the South’s 
iron ore, and its output of pig-iron 
is as much as that of all other South¬ 
ern states put together. It has un¬ 
mined ore in the greatest abundance. 
It produces more than half of the 
coke made in the South, one-eighth 
of the lumber, and one-third of the 
mineral products. It has 1,800 miles 
of navigable water-ways, which is 
more than any other Southern State. 
Our State needs just what it will get 
from the intelligent service and 
watchfulness of such men as Auburn 
turns out. 

Auburn deserves greater college 
resources which, with the intelligent 
management she has, would enable 
her to fully satisfy the demands of 
so rich a State for well-trained busi¬ 
ness managers, scientists, and engin¬ 
eers. Her past is magnificent, reach¬ 
ing back into one of those fine old 
pioneer Church colleges. I am told 
that Auburn was the first Southern 
school and one of the first in the 
whole country to experiment with 
X-ray, and she was the first in the 
South to establish a chair of electri¬ 
cal engineering. 

The efficiency and variety of Au¬ 
burn’s instruction is attested by the 
success of its graduates, such as Ed¬ 
ward N. Brown, formerly President 
of the Mexican Railway System, and 
now head of the governing Boards 
of the Rock Island, the St. Louis & 
San Francisco, and the Pere Mar¬ 
quette Systems; Matt Sloan, Presi- 
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INSTITUTIONS SENDING 
GREETINGS 

PRESIDENTS of the following in¬ 
stitutions manifested their regret 
at being unable to be present, but 
sent their congratulations to the col¬ 
lege on the inauguration of Doctor 
Knapp as President and their best 
wishes for its future under his lead¬ 
ership: 

Agnes Scott College. 

Allegheny College. 

Baylor University, Texas. 

B ir m in gh am - Sou th er n 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

Coe College, Iowa. 

Clarke University, Massachusetts. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Cornell University. 

University of Calfornia. 

University of Cincinnati 
The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 

Unversity of Colorado, Ft. Collins, 

Col. 

University of Delaware. 

Dartmouth College. 

Duke University. 

University of Florida. 

George Peabody College. 

Georgia State College for Women. 
Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 
University of Hawaii. 

University of Iowa. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

University of Kentucky. 

LaGrange College, Georgia. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 
Masachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Maryville College. 

University of Maryland. 

University of Minnesota. 

University of New Mexico. 

Universty of New Hampshire. 

New York University. 

College of the City of New York. 
Northwestern University. 

University of Oregon. 

University of Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island State College. 

Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

Sweet Briar College, Virginia. 

State Normal at Daphne. 

State Normal at Florence. 

Stanford University. 

University of South Dakota. 

Stephens Institute of Technology. 
University of South Carolina. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
University of Tennessee. 

University of Tulsa. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 

Texas State College for Women. 

Tulane University, New Orleans. 

United States Military Academy. 

United States Naval Academy. 

Virginia Military Institute. 

Wake Forest College. 

University of Wyoming. 

Washington State College. 

William and Mary College. 

Washington University, St. Louis. 
Washington and Jefferson College. 

West Virginia University. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington. 

_ ' 


dent of the New York Edison Com¬ 
pany, one of the largest concerns 
furnishing electric power to New 
York City; Dana Taylor, who built 
a great railroad bridge across the 
Mississippi at St. Louis; Reese Hutch¬ 
inson, electrical wizard and business 
man; our own Dr. C. B. Glenn, Super¬ 
intendent, and Dr. Charles A. Brown, 
Associate Superintendent of the Bir¬ 
mingham Schools, and many others. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the General Electric Company, the 
Westinghouse Company, the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, the Alabama Power Company, 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, and other large business 
organizations, send annually to Au¬ 
burn for the pick of her graduating 
class in engineering. 

The relationship between the col¬ 
leges and big business is growing 
more and more intimate and the co¬ 
operation of a first-class technical 
institution like Auburn with the in¬ 
dustrial corporations is bound to be 
more and more servicable. 

Auburn students visit and study 
business organizations and manufac¬ 
turing plants in their offices and fac¬ 
tories and many business men come to 
the college to lecture, instruct, and 
also to get assistance in solving their 
problems. Both Auburn and the cor¬ 
porations eagerly keep up this steady 
interchange of courtesy and service. 

It is significant that the industrial 
South has increasingly realized the 
necessity of great financial outlay 
for education. The total expenditure 
for the South upon public schools as 
shown by statistics complied by the 
Federal Government was $426,000,- 
000.00 for 1926, which equals the 
total expenditures for schools by the 
entire United States in 1910, and is 
four times the South’s expenditures 
of twelve years ago. Alabama, as 
evidenced by the educational appro¬ 
priations of the last legislature, seems 
resolved to assure educational op¬ 
portunities commensurate with her 
resources. It is to be hoped that 
the good use to which Auburn is ap¬ 
plying its appropriations will inspire 
even greater ones from future legis¬ 
latures. It is nothing more than fair 
and just to say here and now that 
education is under a great debt of 
gratitude to Governor Bibb Graves 
for the help and stimulus he has given 
and is giving to education. 

A great deal is said about the 
spirit of the Old South. Richard H. 
Edmonds, from whose “BLUE BOOK 
OF SOUTHERN PROGRESS” I have 
drawn freely, says that our present 
material advance marks the re-birth 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Auburn and Agriculture 

By CLARENCE N. OUSLEY 


F OR several years I have observed 
and remarked two well-defined 
classes of foolish people. One class 
consists of those who resist and re¬ 
sent all change involved in human 
progress, simply because they oppose 
change and prefer the established or¬ 
der. These are the Bourbons,—the 
reactionaries that provoke revolution. 
They are the barnacles on the ship 
of progress. They are the flat tire 
on the flivver. I deeply sympathize 
with them because I am inclined to 
be one of them and for that reason 
I can speak very plainly about them. 

The second class consists of those 
who embrace every new thing simp¬ 
ly because it is new, without apprais¬ 
ing its efficiency or its soundness. 
They are the faddists that hinder 
real progress by embracing the un¬ 
tried, and through the failures and 
collapses of the untried thereby dis¬ 
credit all things that are new or in¬ 
volve change. 

I now observe and remark a third 
class of foolish people. They are 
those who in this age of rapid change 
in the social, economic and political 
order believe that, because condi¬ 
tions and methods change, funda¬ 
mental principles and fundamental 
laws change. They seem to think 
that, because we are flying in the 
air, we have suspended the law of 
gravity, or, because we have dis¬ 
credited certain primitive moral and 
religious prejudices and whimsies 
we have abolished the moral law and 
the spiritual order. This particular 
class of shallow thinkers happen at 
the moment to be the greatest hin¬ 
drances to a true understanding of 
what has come to be recognized as 
the Agricultural problem. All three 
classes are in the way of a true un¬ 
derstanding of agricultural need, 
but the third class just now is the 
greatest pest and I make no apolo¬ 
gies for speaking rather plainly 
about them. 

We are in the midst of the great¬ 
est industrial, commercial and finan¬ 
cial prosperity in the United States 
that the World has ever known. In 
addition to our great achievements 
in the field of mechanical invention, 
chemical research and industrial or¬ 
ganization, we are the beneficiaries, 
in a large degree the sole benefic¬ 
iary, of the great tragedy of the 
World War which left the principal 
peoples of the earth other than our¬ 


selves crippled and destitute and 
gave us the advantage of wealth, 
power and unimpaired energies. 
Many of our foremost men of affairs 
have persuaded themselves that this 
is all due to our superior ability and 
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that the new order in which we now 
find ourselves will continue indefi¬ 
nitely and increasingly. I think I 
am not mistaken in the observation 
that there is a growing conceit of 
greatness and infallibility, with the 
increasing lust for world dominion 
of industry, commerce and finance. 
It is a dangerous state of mind and 
I venture here the warning that if 
it is not curbed by a revived sense 
of humility and moral limitation it 
may lead us as a nation into an 
adventure as dangerous and as 
wicked and as certainly disastrous as 
that lust of conquest and dominion 
which precipitated the world war. 
The fundamental law of human na¬ 
ture has not changed. No people is 
wise enough or good enough to dom¬ 
inate this earth in any field of hu¬ 
man endeavor. Great as we are, 
strong as we are, healthy as we are, 
we are not immune to the mental 
and moral contagions and infirmi¬ 
ties which have broken and destroy¬ 
ed other ambitious nations in the 
world’s history. 

A part of this false concept of in¬ 
dustrial, commercial and financial 


well-being in the United States is 
the belief held in many quarters 
and covertly held if not brazenly 
proclaimed by the present dominant 
political factors of the nation that 
we may maintain and increase our 
material prosperity by the fostering 
and expansion of our mechanical in¬ 
dustries, our commerce and our 
banking without regard to the well¬ 
being of agriculture. Indeed, those 
who hold this view proceed from an 
attitude of indifference to agricul¬ 
ture to an attitude of positive con¬ 
tempt and contend that the highest 
good to the nation will come from 
furnishing industry with cheap food 
and cheap raw materials and that if 
we cannot produce food and raw ma¬ 
terials cheaply for our industries, we 
should import them. This view con¬ 
signs agriculture to decadence or 
serfdom or revolution. I make no 
apology for thus discussing the po¬ 
litical aspect of agriculture. I do it 
not as a partisan but as a candid and, 
I hope, intelligent critic and I justi¬ 
fy it by citing the indisputable fact 
that the whole of our industry, our 
manufacture, our transportation, our 
banking, our shipping and our labor 
are all the beneficiaries of legisla¬ 
tive favor without which they would 
at this moment be suffering the same 
vicissitudes of destructive competi¬ 
tion and the action and re-action of 
the natural order which besets agri¬ 
culture. The Congress of the United 
States is at this moment addressing 
its efforts to some measure of agri¬ 
culture alleviation, though I have 
reason to fear that the effort is 
largely compromised by an insincere 
purpose on the one hand, merely to 
placate an important political in¬ 
fluence, and on the other hand mere¬ 
ly to embarrass a triumphant political 
party. I hold that we of this agricul¬ 
tural South, upon this occasion of 
honoring one of the Nation’s chief ex¬ 
ponents of agricultural betterment, 
are warranted in making a candid 
and true appraisal of the agricultural 
political situation. I hope I will not 
embarrass the sponsors of this oc¬ 
casion, and I hasten to declare that 
they are in no wise responsible for 
what I shall have the boldness to say. 

In the South we are emerging 
from bondage to one crop. My ob¬ 
servation is that at last our cotton 
producers recognize the unwisdom of 
dependence upon a single crop and 
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the need for soil conservation and 
restoration through the proper use 
of animals and the food and forage 
needed for them. I am not sure that 
a high price for cotton would not 
again tempt many to plunge on cot¬ 
ton production, but I believe that 
for the most part our farmers have 
learned their lesson and that not 
again in the near future will they 
wilfully or wantonly over-produce or 
neglect the primary sources of food 
and feed. It has been a long and 
tedious task to change the point of 
view of the cotton farmer and no 
two individuals have contributed 
more to this happy end than the dis¬ 
tinguished man whom we today hon¬ 
or and his more distinguished father 
who was the pioneer in Southern ag- 
gricultural betterment. 

But this reform of southern ag¬ 
ricultural practice, valuable as it is 
in the economic distrbuton of crop 
hazards and in the preservation of 
soil fertility, does not insure us 
against the occasional disaster due 
to over-production under exception¬ 
al weather and pest conditions. For 
example, we have planted, or are 
planting, a cotton crop upon an acre¬ 
age probably slightly in excess of the 
past year, but in no greater in¬ 
crease than the normal increase of 
the uses of cotton. That is to say, 
the world is consuming more and 
more cotton from year to year be¬ 
cause there are more and more peo¬ 
ple from year to year and because 
the uses of cotton under mechanical 
and chemical research and industri¬ 
al expansion are multiplying. An in¬ 
crease of acreage from 3 to 5 per¬ 
cent with average weather conditions 
will not produce more cotton under 
present cultivation methods than the 
world will need. For three years 
we have produced less each year than 
the world’s need for the following 
year and we are coming out of the 
present cotton season on the 31st of 
July with a scant million bales of 
carry-over. Another short yield 
like the yield of the last two years 
would cause a cotton famine. On 
the other hand, weather and pest 
conditions like those which prevailed 
in 1926 would produce another con¬ 
siderable excess above the world’s 
need. Thus the most casual obser¬ 
vation is sufficient to demonstrate 
the fact that no planning by the 
farmer, that no determination of 
acreage, can possibly control the vol¬ 
ume of production to fit precisely or 
measurably the volume of consump¬ 
tion. In this respect agriculture dif¬ 
fers fundamentally from all other 
industries and all other enterprises 
of commerce. We know that the 


world’s need for cotton during the 
next year will be approximately fif¬ 
teen and a half million bales and it 
seems that we are planting an acre¬ 
age that under average conditions 
will yield about that volume, but the 
yield may be 13 millions or maybe 20 
millions. It is this uncontrollable 
factor of the occasional inevitable 
surplus that constitutes the heart of 
the agricultural problem. Wheat is 
today selling far below the average 
cost of production, because weather 
conditions and lack of pest damage 
have produced an enormous crop 
throughout the world. There is more 
wheat apparently available than the 
world can use in twelve months. 
The next year even the same acreage 
in wheat may make a yield far be¬ 
low normal world requirements and 
absorb the surplus of the current 
year. That is precisely what has hap¬ 
pened in the past with all of our 
staple crops and that is precisely what 
will happen in any considerable 
period. The producer is helpless to 
avert it or control it. 

Banks were helpless to control the 
flow of credit when the powers of 
government were employed to fur¬ 
nish an agency of control, the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve System. Railroads were 
unable to control the destructive 
competition and the scandalous fi¬ 
nance that made railroad invest¬ 
ments uncertain and railroad ser¬ 
vice inadequate, but the government 
employed its powers to establish an 
agency of control, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Labor was 
unable to control the increase of 
man power by breeding and immigra¬ 
tion and the government intervened 
and set up agencies of control of 
hours of labor, and exclusion of 
immigration. Thus in the three 
great fields of industrial activity 
powers of government have been 
employed to control factors which 
wrought disaster in spite of the 
greatest wisdom of the greatest 
minds of industry, finance and labor. 
For these reasons I challenge the 
sincerity or the logic of those who 
hold that farm relief by national leg¬ 
islation is an undue exercise of gov¬ 
ernmental powers for class benefit. 

The best minds in the field of ag¬ 
ricultural economics and militant ag¬ 
ricultural leadership presented to the 
Congress of the United States upon 
three occasions a measure of relief 
which in their judgment would af¬ 
ford the most effective means of the 
control of an agricultural surplus. 
This measure twice passed the Con¬ 
gress by substantial majorities and 
was twice vetoed by the President. 
The incumbent president is on rec¬ 


ord as opposed to such a measure 
and the Congress is now endeavoring 
to devise a measure of relief which 
will command presidential favor. 
Without prejudice, I hope, and cer¬ 
tainly without any partisan purpose, 
I express grave doubts as to the suf¬ 
ficiency of either the pending House 
Bill or the pending Senate Bill, be¬ 
cause neither provides any agency 
of restraint or discouragement of 
over-production, and if either is en¬ 
acted into law and effects any ma¬ 
terial enhancement of values of 
farm commodities it seems to me in¬ 
evitable that such enhancement will 
stimulate production and will tend 
to pile up further surpluses. I be¬ 
lieve I know something about the 
psychology of the cotton farmer at 
least, or of the great majority of 
cotton farmers who, if they can ob¬ 
tain a price for cotton which will 
yield them a fair living for an ex¬ 
penditure of less than one-half year’s 
labor, will produce cotton to the ex¬ 
clusion of all other crops. I fear 
that the same habit of mind and in¬ 
ertia will affect a large number of 
the producers of other staple com¬ 
modities. 

The pending measures are substan¬ 
tially the same in all respects ex¬ 
cept one, that both provide for creat¬ 
ing stabilization corporations and 
for financing co-operative associa¬ 
tions in a process of what is called 
orderly marketing. There is much 
mental confusion about this popular 
phrase “orderly marketing”. Time 
forbids detailed analysis of present 
marketing processes, hence it must 
suffice merely to remark that what¬ 
ever merit there may be in a more 
orderly system of marketing, no im¬ 
provements in this field will lift from 
the market three million bales of 
cotton, as we had in 1926, or 300 
or 400 million bushels of wheat, as 
we seem to have in 1929, above the 
world’s need for twelve months. 

Much has been accomplished and 
much more remains to be accomp¬ 
lished by co-operative marketing. 
Proper classification, proper ware¬ 
housing, proper grading, proper pro¬ 
cessing, and most of all obtaining 
real value for each class or grade of 
a given commodity instead of aver¬ 
age values in “hog around” selling 
have been greatly improved by the 
co-operative marketing associations 
and they deserve a much larger mem¬ 
bership than they have been able to 
obtain. If they could draw into 
co-operation a considerable percent¬ 
age of the producers of each com¬ 
modity they could exercise the 
wholesome influences which the 
pending bills in Congress seem tq 
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contemplate, but the modern co¬ 
operatives have been in operation 
now for a period of 7 or 8 years, 
and in the Cotton Belt they control 
less than 10 per cent of the total 
production. In the face of this ex¬ 
perience I can have no hope that the 
proposed measures of relief will 
bring into the co-operative move¬ 
ment a sufficient volume of the pro¬ 
duction of any commodity to consti¬ 
tute a controlling or greatly influen¬ 
tial factor in marketing in any 10- 
year period, or even in a generation. 
Individualism is so ingrained in the 
American character, farming is such 
an isolated enterprise, banking and 
merchandising practices are so thor¬ 
oughly entrenched that I cannot lead 
myself to believe that any educa¬ 
tional effort by the government, or 
any liberality of loans of government 
funds will accomplish effective con¬ 
trol of a surplus through strength¬ 
ening the co-operative marketing as¬ 
sociations. Perhaps the effort of the 
government under these pending 
measures will be helpful to the co¬ 
operatives, but the benefit will be in¬ 
finitesimal in respect to any ponder¬ 
able surplus of a great commodity 
like cotton or wheat. 

But assuming that the stimulation 
of co-operative enterprises will ef¬ 
fect substantial enhancement of 
values, with no responsibility upon 
the grower, but wholly by the be¬ 
nevolent action of the government, 
it is certain in my judgment to 
stimulate production. Men who re¬ 
ceive favors are more and more 
prone to rely upon favor. This will 
apply particularly, in my judgment, 
to the proposed export debenture 
feature of the Senate Bill. That is 
a plain unqualified bounty, or bonus, 
which in the case of cotton is fixed 
at 2 cents a pound, and this may be 
applied to all export cotton when¬ 
ever in the judgment of the Farm 
Board it is needed to accomplish the 
purposes of the Act. I shall not 
complain if in 1929 under favorable 
weather we produce a surplus of cot¬ 
ton, and the Farm Board, in view of 
the distressed price, may award us 
2 cents a pound upon all the cotton 
we export. I shall rather feel that 
men who increase the supply of the 
world’s raiment ought not to be 
penalized but ought somehow to be 
rewarded for making raiment abun¬ 
dant, and yet knowing cotton farm¬ 
ers as I think I know them I shall be 
surprised if that bounty of 2 cents 
a pound doesn’t, in 1930, persuade 
them to increase their production in 
full reliance that a bountiful govern¬ 
ment will again intervene and save 
them from disaster, Morever I have 


lived long enough to witness one gov¬ 
ernmental experience with the boun¬ 
ty, to-wit, the sugar bounty award¬ 
ed by the government in the early 
’90s in encouragement of American 
production of sugar, and I recall that 
the bounty was withdrawn after I 
think a period of about two years. 
Representatives of a consuming na¬ 
tion will not long take from the poc¬ 
kets of all tax payers to reward the 
efforts of comparatively few produc¬ 
ers. Therefore, I doubt whether, if 
the debenture device is adopted, it 
will long remain as an agency of 
bounty to producers of an agricultur¬ 
al commodity. 

I am unable to see in either of 
these proposed measures an endur¬ 
ing, effective, economic, statesmanly 
solution of the agricultural problem. 
My only hope is that if the Farm 
Board is erected it will consist of 
thoughtful, open-minded, studious 
men and that at the end of a year 
or two of experimentation and educa¬ 
tion these men will come into the 
understanding of this problem which 
the best economic minds and the 
wisest agricultural leaders have long 
ago reached. 

Allow me in a few minutes more 
to emphasize the seriousness of the 
problem which confronts us. Ac¬ 
cording to the reports of a special 
committee of the Land-Grant Col¬ 
leges and Universities, farm opera¬ 
tors in the United States received an 
average of $690.00 in the year 1925- 
26, and $627.00 in the year 1926-27, 
for their managerial efforts and for 
their labor and the labor of their 
families. According to the same 
authority the value of all capital in¬ 
vested in agriculture declined from 
79 billion dollars in 1921, to 58 bil¬ 
lion dollars in 1927, and taxes on 
farm property increased from 344 
million dollars in 1914 to 870 mil¬ 


lion dollars in 1925. I submit that 
an income of less than $700.00 for 
the average farm family in the Unit¬ 
ed States is a cruel inequity in the 
economic order which we have es¬ 
tablished in the United States by 
acts of government promoting the 
profits and the well-being of all 
manufacturing, commercial and fi¬ 
nancial classes. I submit that a 
shrinkage in values in the ratio of 
79 to 58 in the greatest industry of 
the nation is an unspeakable disas¬ 
ter to the millions who feed and 
clothe the nation and a large part 
of the world. I submit that an in¬ 
crease of taxes in the ratio of more 
than 8 to 3 upon an industry with 
such a shrunken value is an outrage 
upon the tax-payer. I believe that 
no other class of American citizens 
would have endured such inequities 
without resistence to the point of 
violence. The tax burdens which 
led to the revolution were not more 
cruel than the tax burdens which 
agriculture endures. The discrimi¬ 
nations in the application and utili¬ 
zation of governmental powers for 
the benefit of all classes of industry 
except agriculture are without par¬ 
allel in American history. These are 
appalling facts and the light and 
trivial efforts which are made to re¬ 
lieve them cannot, to the discerning 
mind, seem to be much more than 
political gestures. 

I do not know, and therefore I 
venture no forecast as to what the 
future holds for agriculture or how 
long those who feed us and clothe us 
will endure these inequities or sur¬ 
vive these cruelties. I know that 
agriculture is now in a hopeless mi¬ 
nority of the nation and its only po¬ 
litical hope is as a balance of power 
between the two great parties. I 
know only that consumers desire 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Higher Education in the South 

By JAMES HAMPTON KIRKLAND , Chancellor Vanderbilt University 


T HE subject assigned for this 
hour is a large one. It might 
be treated as a history, or as 
a group of biographical studies, or as 
a collection of present educational 
problems. Finally it might be treated 
as a dream, or vision, or prophecy of 
future development. In the time al¬ 
lotted no systematic treatment is pos¬ 
sible. My remarks will necessarily 
be personal and memory will have to 
take the place of research. 

The background of my story will 
be the Civil War and the years of 
desolation that immediately follow¬ 
ed it. Educational institutions suffer¬ 
ed an utter collapse in material re¬ 
sources and in educational stand¬ 
ards. The years immediately follow¬ 
ing the Civil War were worse than 
the war itself. With 1880 a slow up¬ 
ward movement began, continuing 
without very marked results for 
twenty years. Even as late as 1900 
only three southern states had re¬ 
gained their per capita wealth of 
1860. In all that period there was 
nothing worthy of note save the per¬ 
severance of a few brave leaders and 
the steadfastness of heart of a peo¬ 
ple overpowered but courageous still 
in building a new civilization for a 
new day. Real educational devel¬ 
opment proceeded slowly for about 
twenty-five years preceding the 
great World War. Since that war 
the movement continues more active¬ 
ly. The South has lost its isolation 
and has become a part of a great 
world movement. 

In the early period to which we 
have referred there were certain def¬ 
inite factors that stimulated progress 
and helped secure material support so 
essential to the educational develop¬ 
ment of the South. First in line we 
might mention the Morrill Act of 
1862 granting to each state thirty 
thousand acres of land for each sen¬ 
ator and representative in Congress. 
Alabama accepted the provision of 
this act in 1867, and this institution 
where we are now assembled was 
opened in 1872. That same year 
similar institutions were opened in 
Georgia and Arkansas. The direct 
help derived from these funds seems 
small when measured by standards 
of today, but it was large then. 

Still more important was the stimu¬ 
lus on the State under which appro¬ 
priations were made to supplement 
the funds provided by the United 


States Government. This influence 
extended year after year and was the 
beginning of the movement by which 
the various states in the South un¬ 
dertook to provide increasingly for 
the support of colleges and univer- 
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Chancellor Kirkland was one of Dr. Knapp's 
professors while the latter was a student at 
Vanderbilt University. 

sities. We may further mention the 
stimulating influence of certain pri¬ 
vate foundations such as the gift of 
Commodore Vanderbilt in 1873 
whereby Vanderbilt University was 
established with the munificent for¬ 
tune of one million dollars. We can¬ 
not overstate the influence for good 
that was exercised by such outstand¬ 
ing generosity at that time. 

A little later Tulane was estab¬ 
lished in New Orleans with a gift of 
one million dollars, which was after¬ 
wards increased by gifts and the be¬ 
quest of Mrs. Newcomb for a Wo¬ 
man’s College. These things were 
as important then as the great Duke 
Foundation of recent years amount¬ 
ing to forty million dollars. 

We must not fail to recognize al¬ 
so the efforts of religious denomina¬ 
tions to build up and endow their 
own impoverished colleges. When 
they were not able to endow it was 
possible to furnish annual income, 
and this was done in most cases. All 
of these early efforts had a distinct 


influence in directing to the South 
some of the great benefactions of 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller, 
which have been the most notable 
facts in educational upbuilding all 
over the United States within the 
past twenty years. 

O UT of this material growth 
came an educational develop¬ 
ment. The material comes first and is 
the basis of all institutional growth 
and prosperity, and yet wealth alone 
cannot produce an educational insti¬ 
tution. While it may be the first thing 
it is not the greatest thing. Other 
factors were also present and actively 
at work. May we mention some of 
these influences. First of all I am 
thinking at this time of leaders with 
vision and devotion produced in the 
environment of almost every institu¬ 
tion in the South. In this connec¬ 
tion our story necessarily begins with 
the service of Robert E. Lee at 
Washington College immediately af¬ 
ter the Civil War. My personal con¬ 
tact leads me to mention also Dr. 
Landon C. Garland, once an educa¬ 
tional leader in the State of Ala¬ 
bama, and the great character that 
molded the early history of Vander¬ 
bilt University. The University of 
Virginia without a president had a 
group of professors that gave it a 
reputation for scholarship through¬ 
out the whole South and indeed 
throughout the whole land. Dr. 
James A. Duncan, president of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, surrounded 
himself with a small group of very 
distinguished teachers who did much 
to mold the educational life of the 
South. 

Hand in hand with this work for 
higher institutions went the task of 
developing public education in the 
southern states. Of especial impor¬ 
tance for our purpose today is the 
story of the development of public 
high schools and of private training 
schools. When John W. Abercrom¬ 
bie was Superintendent of Education 
in Alabama in 1898 he made a plea 
for local taxation and for public ed¬ 
ucation that is still a challenge. This 
effort of Abercrombie was repeated 
in almost every southern state. In 
North Carolina Governor Aycock 
won the title of “Educational Gover¬ 
nor” and made a campaign from 
one end of the state to the other and 
from one end of the South to the 
(Continued on page 16) 
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The Land-Grant Colleges 

By DR. ENOCH WALTER SIKES, President Clemson College 


T HERE are more than fifty 
Land-Grant Colleges in the 
United States. They are the 
outgrowth of the Morrill Land-Grant 
College act passed by Congress in 
1862 donating public lands to the 
states for the purpose of establishing 
schools where the science of agricul¬ 
ture and the mechanical arts might be 
taught. These are a few outstand¬ 
ing events in American history that 
the historians do well to recognize 
their importance, viz: Jefferson’s 
writing the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence and purchasing the Louisiana 
Territory and Hamilton’s advocacy 
of the adoption of the constitution 
of the United States. To these may 
well be added the Land-Grant Col¬ 
lege Act which resulted in the es¬ 
tablishment of a new type of col¬ 
lege in every state of the Union. 
In 1856 Dr. Thomas G. Clemson de¬ 
clared that, “Those who wish to cul¬ 
tivate the sciences are compelled to 
resort to the institutions maintained 
by the monarchial governments of 
Europe,” as he had been compelled 
to do. He further prophesied that 
the time would come, “When in this 
country more than in any other the 
demand for scientific instruction 
would be imperative.” This prophesy 
has reached its fulfillment. The as¬ 
semblage today is evidence of what 
has been done and a forecast for the 
future. The work of these institu¬ 
tions is manifested in many ways, 
but in four especially: 

First, the accumulation of a vast 
store of scientific, agricultural, and 
mechanical information. In the be¬ 
ginning the amount of definite, ex¬ 
act knowledge was very limited. Tra¬ 
dition controlled practice. Neither 
soils, seeds nor fertilizers had re¬ 
ceived any careful attention. These 
institutions have developed the tech¬ 
nique of research, and a confidence 
in the results. There is no place to¬ 
day for haphazard methods or guess 
work. Today the government is 
spending $70,000,000 and commerc¬ 
ial firms $130,000,000 for research. 

Second, the result has been the 
production of wealth in such quan¬ 
tities as to change the character of 
our civilization. For man-power has 
been substituted mechanical power. 
Man has been emancipated and the 
machine has become his slave. “In 
the Periclean Age each free man was 
allowed five slaves; today in the 
United States every man has one 


hundred and fifty iron slaves who 
fear not the winter’s cold nor the 
summer’s heat.” This is why the 
United States with only 6 per cent 
of the population and 6 per cent of 
the land of the world enjoys and uses 
43 per cent of the coal, 53 per cent 
of the iron, 57 per cent of the steel, 
80 per cent of the automobiles, 80 
per cent of the petroleum, 57 per 
cent of the shoes, 50 per cent of the 
rubber and 75 per cent of the silk. 
This is the first civilization in the 
history of the world when there was 
abundance for all, enough to go 
round. 

Third, these institutions have 
caused the democratization of educa¬ 
tion. The world has always had edu¬ 
cational systems, but our system is 
the first that has declared that the 
farmer and the artisan need train¬ 
ing as much as the lawyer, the phy¬ 
sician, the preacher, and the teach¬ 
er. It is realized that labor needs 
intelligent guidance, that it is not 
wise to separate the training of a 
man and his job. Business no long¬ 
er sneers at science or the scientifi¬ 
cally trained man. One result of all 
this is that the public has changed 
its attitude toward industry and 
holds in social esteem the Master 
Farmers and Master Engineers of 
every profession. Genius works mira¬ 
cles with the forces of nature, and 
it behooves modern education to en¬ 
dow the masses with the fruits of the 
genius. The education of the few 
has given way to the education of 
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of the spirit of the Old South prior 
to 1800—the spirit of conquering 
power which gave the world the men 
who made possible the success of the 
Revolution, and later the Republic. 
“It was a spirit of deep conviction 
when men believed the Divine Mes¬ 
sage of the Bible, and in education 
based on our broad culture and 
straight thinking.” 

Much is said about the Auburn 
spirit and Auburn ideals. I like to 
think of Auburn’s preparing men for 
positions, rather than jobs. Colleges 
should remember Steinmetz’s state¬ 
ment that “this neglect of the Clas¬ 
sics is one of the most serious mis¬ 
takes of modern education.” Like¬ 
wise the National Association of En¬ 
gineers says, “We must make men 


the many; the type of education 
must prepare them for the life they 
are to lead in this economic machine 
age. 

Fourth, these institutions have 
brought about a keen realization that 
the progress of civilization is close¬ 
ly coordinated with the knowledge 
of nature, that the progress of the 
arts rests on the progress of science. 
The East is contemplative, medita¬ 
tive, reflective, introspective; the 
West is practical, active, extro-spec- 
tive. The result is that the Western 
Civilization has given to the West a 
freedom from grinding toil, from 
the fear of starvation, and from the 
feeling of defeat, such freedom as 
the East has never known. India 
and China have remained attached 
to their ancient ideals, and they still 
have the greatest masses of human 
misery on earth today; Japan, when 
Perry knocked, opened the door, and 
soon became the leading oriental na¬ 
tion. Japan has the motor car, but 
China still has the ricksha drawn 
by a dumb-driven human being. To¬ 
day when the world seeks to canonize 
those who have brought happiness 
and cheer to it, it seeks not the pale- 
faced ascetic, nor a Simon Stylites, 
nor a conquering Genghi Khan, but 
a Watt, or a Stephenson, a Stein- 
metz, or an Edison, or a Seaman 
Knapp. Thus has this type of edu¬ 
cation given a new evaluation to 
great men—a new appraisal of cul¬ 
ture, and a new conception of the 
academic mind and the pedagogue. 


first, then engineers.” I admire Au¬ 
burn’s training of men and women so 
that they become skilled technical 
workers, and I admire also your suc¬ 
cess in making great superintendents 
of schools and great business man¬ 
agers, who know men and books as 
well as scientific laws and efficient 
ways of doing things. Only little 
minds can be satisfied simply to be 
fitted for a job. While we need 
more skilled workmen, mechanics, 
engineers, we also need more men 
and women awake in soul, spirit, and 
imaginations, to the possibilities of 
living, and sensitive to the stimuli of 
growth. Leaders, managers, the men 
prepared to do the big jobs, are made 
of sterner stuff and have wider in¬ 
terests. Long may you live to train 
men to think, to manage ideas, to 
write, to be cultivated gentlemen as 
well as technical experts. 
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Greetings from the University of Alabama 

By DR. GEORGE H. DENNY, President 


M R. TOASTMASTER, Presi¬ 
dent Knapp, and Friends: 
On behalf of the University 
of Alabama I have the high privilege 
of bringing to Auburn and her great 
new servant a message of pride and 
faith and congratulation. There is 
something quite distinctive in the at¬ 
mosphere of this place and the life 
of this institution. Auburn is an 
honored name in our American aca¬ 
demic tradition. Wherever that name 
is pronounced, it carries with it the 
significance of high purpose and of 
unwavering regard for intellectual 
and spiritual values. 

I congratulate President Knapp 
that he is to do his day’s work on this 
campus. I congratulate him that he 
is to serve the great commonwealth 
of Alabama. For seventeen years I 
have known the superabounding cour¬ 
tesy, sympathy, and generosity of the 
people of this State. 

Speaking for the Univeristy I want 
to say to all who love this institution 
and are striving to keep its command¬ 
ments that you have our unaffected 
friendship and good will. Certainly, 
the things that bind the two institu¬ 
tions together are infinitely greater 
in number and infinitely vaster in 
importance than are the things that 
tend to create misunderstanding. It 
is overwhelmingly true that, in the 
larger and more vital things that con¬ 
cern them, they are one in spirit and 
one in purpose. They are children 
of the same great mother. They 
cherish the same great ideals. They 
are engaged in the same great task. 
They serve the same great people. All 
Alabama wholeheartedly welcomes 
every demonstration of institutional 
friendship and institutional accord. 

For years these institutions lived 
together through inconceivable hard¬ 
ship. Happily, that era is passing. 
Thanks to Governor Graves and the 
legislature of 1927, they have risen 
from dust and ashes, from desolation 
and darkness, and with uplifted faces 
have come, radiant from the long and 
lean years of discipline and chasten¬ 
ing, into this great, new day of op¬ 
portunity. The prosperity of one in¬ 
stitution inevitably means the pros¬ 
perity of the other. They are mem¬ 
bers of one body. Neither one of 
them can say to the other, “I have 
no need of thee.” What hour could 
be more auspicious than this hour to 
renew our vows and to pledge our 
united efforts to the building of a 


better civilization and a happier com¬ 
monwealth? 

I can visualize in this great co¬ 
operative relationship something 
more than the fine and close and 
happy inter-institutional understand¬ 
ing thus fostered. I can visualize 
in it something more than the sound 
and effective system of higher edu¬ 
cation thus guaranteed. I can visua¬ 
lize in it a larger emphasis on the es¬ 
sential objectives and the recognized 
sanctions of sound institutional de¬ 
velopment, and a correspondingly 
smaller emphasis on those non-essen¬ 
tial things that hamper and embarrass 
and confuse. 

There are many great problems 
to be solved by our people in keeping 
step with modern progress. The sol¬ 
ution of one problem inevitably leads 
to other problems. It is an endless 
chain. My supreme ambition for the 
University is that we shall have the 
wisdom to unite wholeheartedly with 
our sister institutions of higher learn¬ 
ing in an outstanding effort to render 
unselfish service to the State and to 
illustrate in an ever larger and finer 
way the best traditions and ideals of 
the public to whose generosity our 
entire system of education is indebted 
for its very existence. 

No intelligent man will dare ques¬ 
tion the fact that Auburn has minis¬ 
tered to the higher life of Alabama 
with rare devotion and unremitting 
loyalty. Who can measure the height 
and the depth, the length and the 
breadth, of that service? Who can 
doubt that it has strengthened and 
sustained and glorified the very fab¬ 
ric of our civilization? I desire to 
express, here and now, the sense of 
gratitude that springs up in my heart 
as I bear testimony to that record 
of achievement. 


AUBURN AND AGRICUL¬ 
TURE 

(Continued from page 12) 

cheap food and cheap raiment and I 
fear that their representatives in the 
national Congress will the more and 
more incline to perpetuate the pres¬ 
ent order which enhances the value 
of all manufactured products and 
all transportation service and depress¬ 
es the value of all agricultural com¬ 
modities, but I have faith in the fin¬ 
al triumph of justice and equity. I 
cannot escape the conviction that 
sooner or later the Nation will come 


Our Alabama colleges are still in 
their infancy as time is reckoned in 
the life of institutions of learning. 
A thousand years in the history of 
such institutions are but as yester¬ 
day when it is past, and as a watch 
in the night. We look forward to 
the unnumbered years ahead of us. 
Side by side let us go forth to the 
duties of tomorrow, striving with all 
our might to hasten the coming of 
that day of universal righteousness 
forseen by seers and divinely promis¬ 
ed, toward which it is the glory of 
our age to be marching with strenu¬ 
ous celerity. 

T IS no easy task, President Knapp, 
that you are today formally assum¬ 
ing. Some of us can testify to the fact 
that it is a task that demands pa¬ 
tience and steadfastness and devotion. 
College presidents are human. They 
live and work under pressure, and 
sometimes under criticism. The only 
type of college president who makes 
no mistakes is the type that “cunning¬ 
ly succeeds in doing nothing.” 

I congratulate Auburn on your ac¬ 
cession to the presidency. You will 
follow men who have wrought mighti¬ 
ly in this great position,—Broun who 
planted and Thach who watered, both 
of them now gone to a rich reward, 
and Dowell who for nearly a decade 
gave himself without reserve to this 
institution. Strength to your right 
arm! May you have length of days 
and all success in this great task to 
which you have set your hand! And 
may the future of Auburn, standing 
as she does today upon the mountain 
top of faith and opportunity, justify 
the high hopes and the devout pray¬ 
ers of her children! And, please God, 
may she ever be clothed with majesty 
and with power! 


to recognize the relation of agricul¬ 
ture as a necessary part of a whole¬ 
some and well ordered industrial 
fabric and contented rural life as a 
necessary and wholesome influence 
in the social and political order. To 
my mind the fundamental law and 
the fundamental principle is un¬ 
changed by changing conditions and 
the national well being requires that 
agriculture shall be restored to 
equality with other industries and 
other vocations. The soil and its 
processes are nature and nature is 
God’s way. They are iconcoclasts and 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Greetings from Alabama College 

By DR. 0. C. CARMICHAEL , President 


M R. TOASTMASTER, Presi¬ 
dent Knapp, Governor 
Graves, Alumni of Auburn, 
and Friends: 

I have the honor and privilege to 
bring greetings from the State Col¬ 
lege for Women at Montevallo to the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute on this 
inauguration day. In bringing these 
greetings, I want to congratulate 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
the State of Alabama on securing the 
services of President Bradford 
Knapp, whose leadership in education 
is recognized, and whose contribu¬ 
tion, through the development of this 
institution and the educational inter¬ 
ests of the State, will doubtless be 
outstanding. It is a happy occasion 
for the Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, for the cause of education in 
general, and for the State of Ala¬ 
bama. 

Such occasions as this remind us of 
the most remarkable fact of our time 
—the faith of our people in educa¬ 
tion. Surely America’s faith in edu¬ 
cation is the greatest marvel of the 
present century. The growth of the 
public school system from the little 
town schools of New England, the 
parish schools of the middle Atlantic 
states, and the pauper schools of the 
South is easily the most romantic 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE SOUTH 

(Continued from page 13) 

other. In private schools the work of 
such men as W. R. Webb of Ten¬ 
nessee left its mark on southern his¬ 
tory. Without the labors of these 
men the present development of 
higher institutions would have been 
impossible. 

In connection with our own ef¬ 
forts came the stimulus of contacts 
with outside agencies. Mr. Robert 
Ogden of New York was the inspir- 
er of conferences for education 
which were held in almost every 
southern state, out of which con¬ 
ferences grew great educational 
campaigns. Out of the Conference 
for Education in the South came the 
Southern Education Board and lat¬ 
er the General Education Board. 
Working with these friends from the 
North were such loyal southerners 
as Alderman then of North Carolina, 
Mclver, Dabney of Tennessee, and 
Edgar Gardner Murphy of Alabama. 
All of this educational effort 


story on the American continent. 
Gradually through the vision, effort, 
and sacrifice to those who have gone 
before us, these inadequate and im¬ 
perfect beginnings developed into the 
greatest public school system the 
world has ever seen. 

We are proud of our great sky¬ 
scrapers, monuments to engineering 
skill, and of the vast factories which 
show the industrial genius of Ameri¬ 
ca. We pride ourselves on the ad¬ 
vancement of science and invention 
and the progress of social and civic 
reform, but the greatest monument 
to American genius of the last one 
hundred years is none of these things. 
As we move down the avenue of his¬ 
tory and are able to see in perspec¬ 
tive the relative importance of the 
events of the past hundred years, 
there is one achievement which will 
tower above all others, that is, the 
American Public School System. 

Alabama has taken her part in the 
development of this program of pub¬ 
lic education. During the past three 
years remarkable progress has been 
made. In fact, no state in the Union 
has excelled Alabama in its progress 
during the past three years. This is 
due to the vision and efforts of Gov¬ 
ernor Bibb Graves, of Alabama, and 
the legislature which worked with 


found its culmination in the organi¬ 
zation of associations. In almost 
every state there is now a college as¬ 
sociation, and the higher institutions 
of the South are all bound togeth¬ 
er with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South¬ 
ern States, of which this institution 
is an honored member. 

And so we come to the present 
day when we see a new order of 
things and move in a new education¬ 
al world. In comparison with the 
past of which we have spoken the 
achievement of today fills us with 
pride. However, when we recount 
our material development and tell 
the story of what the South has 
done and is doing to increase its 
wealth the record of our education¬ 
al work is not satisfactory. Other 
sections of the United States still 
put us to shame when we compare 
our institutions with theirs. 

If the South is to meet the de¬ 
mands of the new day that is now 
beginning we must accept a larger 
responsibility for educational effort. 
The training of the individual is not 


him, for it was they who provided the 
funds necessary for the expansion of 
the educational system, from the ru¬ 
ral schools in the most remote county 
to the university. Occasions such as 
this give us a new inspiration and 
impress upon us again the obligation 
which rests upon those of us who are 
responsible for the job of education. 

As we have gathered here today to 
bring greetings to this college and 
pay our tribute to a new president 
who is being inaugurated, may we all 
rededicate ourselves to the cause of 
education in Alabama, to a more 
thorough study of the problems that 
underlie educational progress in our 
State. 

We rejoice with the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute for what this day 
means, but we also rejoice with the 
University of Alabama and Alabama 
College, and the entire educational 
system of this state, for that which 
brings honor to one institution means 
also the development of the others, 
incidentally, the development of the 
entire educational system of the 
State. So while we bring greetings 
and congratulations to a sister insti¬ 
tution, we claim a share in her happi¬ 
ness and prospect for progress, for 
that which prospers one institution 
likewise prospers all. 


to be considered a luxury but is a 
necessity. There is a very pressing 
need of research for the discovery of 
new truth not only in general science 
but in applied science. The great 
fields of Agriculture and Engineer¬ 
ing are demanding their rights and 
are astonishing the world by their 
achievements. Edison typifies the 
great triumphs of practical science. 
Burbank occupied a similar position 
in the field of Agriculture. 

“In this connection our mind re- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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The World’s Greatest Need 

By DR. C. B. WILMER, Professor of Practical Theology, University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 


Romans VIII: 19: “For the earnest 
expectation of the creation waiteth 
for the revealing of the sons of God.” 

I WANT to talk to you about 
the kind of men the world most 
needs today: “sons of God,” 
our text calls them; but in order 
to get a background, I will ask 
you to look with me first, at the 
place of man in Nature, in the Cos¬ 
mic scheme of things, according to 
the Bible and in the light of our 
present day knowledge. 

If those are wrong who take the 
Bible as a divinely dictated text book 
on physical science, those also are 
not entirely correct who find in the 
Bible nothing but spiritual truth, 
having no relation to the physical uni¬ 
verse or to human history. 

Take for example, the story of 
creation as given in Genesis (1:1- 
11:3). 

Taken literally, its conflict with 
physical science is hopeless; and even 
without going into that, the concep¬ 
tion of God as working six days and 
getting so tired that he had to stop 
and rest, is childish and absurd. 

If you want authority for not tak¬ 
ing it literally and for finding in the 
story profound spiritual truths, I re¬ 
fer you to what our Lord Jesus Christ 
said about it. 

When Christ was blamed by the 
Pharisees for healing on the Sab¬ 
bath day, on the ground that God 
had made the world in six days and 
rested on the seventh and command¬ 
ed us to rest on the seventh likewise, 
v»ur Lord’s reply was: 

“My father worketh up to now; 
and I work.” (John V:17). God’s 
creative and sustaining activity goes 
on and Jesus Christ lined up with it 
and carried it up to a higher spiritual 
plane. 

That does not mean that the Gen¬ 
esis story is false; rather that it con¬ 
tains profound spiritual truth. 

There is a “rest of God;” and in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews we are 
urged to “labor that we may enter 
into that rest.” (Hebrews IV:11). 
For us, 

“Rest is not quitting the busy career; 
‘Tis the fitting of self to its sphere; 
‘Tis the brook’s motion, 

Clear without strife, 

Fleeing to ocean after its life; 

’Tis loving and serving the highest 
and best; 


’Tis onward unswerving, and that is 
true rest.” 

And so this story, which has been 
the cause of so much bitter contro¬ 
versy between scientists and theolog¬ 
ians, is lifted by our Lord up to a 
higher plane. Its words, when we 
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read them aright, like the words of 
the Christ himself, “are spirit and are 
life.” 

But that does not exhaust their 
meaning and application. The Bibli¬ 
cal story of creation has to do after 
all with creation; with the physical 
universe. 

It gives us a religious attitude to¬ 
ward nature and even towards science 
as one way of interpreting nature. 
It tells us something about man and 
nature. 

We are living in a material world; 
nay, we are a part of a material 
world. 

As regards science in general, the 
plain teaching of Genesis is that “the 
laws of nature are the habits of God.” 
When the writer of Genesis said: 
“The earth brought forth grass, etc.,” 
he was stating the result of observa¬ 
tion, what might be called rudimen¬ 
tary science. 

When he wrote: “God said, let the 
earth bring forth grass, etc,” he was 


asserting that what nature is observ¬ 
ed to do represents the thought and 
purpose of God. 

That is a seed thought and capable 
of the widest generalization. Kepler, 
the astronomer, said that in discover¬ 
ing the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, he was “thinking God’s 
thoughts after him.” 

No possible discoveries of science 
can do aught but add to our knowl¬ 
edge of God, his ways and his works. 

Once more: the Bible is thorough¬ 
ly realistic in the place it assigns to 
man in Nature. “Let us make man,” 
we read of God as saying, “Let us 
make man in our image and after 
our likeness; and let them have do¬ 
minion over the fish of the sea, and 
over the birds of the heavens, and 
over the cattle, and over all the 
earth and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth. 

S O GOD created man in his own 
image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female 
created he them.” 

God created man with the capa¬ 
city to think and love and will and 
progressively to express the divine 
character on earth. 

In the more naive second chapter 
of Genesis, it is said: “Jehovah God 
formed man of the dust of the 
ground.” 

That is worse than being descend¬ 
ed from an anthropoid ape. But it 
also says: “God breathed into his nos¬ 
trils the breath of life; and he be¬ 
came a living soul.” 

Man, then, according to the Bible, 
is akin both to Nature and to God. 
He is both a part of Nature and apart 
from Nature. 

The place, then, that the Bible as¬ 
signs to man in the universe is a 
most dignified one. 

He is the crown of a creation 
which embraces not only all animals 
but sun, moon, and stars. 

He and he alone is made in the 
image of God. He is the heir of all 
things. 

“Thou hast made him but little 
lower than the angels (or than God) 
and crownedst him with glory and 
honour. 

“Thou makest him to have domin¬ 
ion over the work of thy hands; Thou 
hast put all things under his feet.” 
(Psalm VIII). 

“Ear hath not heard nor eye seen 
neither hath it entered into the heart 
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of man to conceive the things that 
God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” (Isaiah LXIV:4; LXV:17; I 
Cor. 11:9). 

Now it is this high place assigned 
to man in the scriptures, which is 
now challenged, as never before, in 
the name both of astronomy, and of 
evolution. 

I. Astronomy 

ROFESSOR JOHN FISKE said 
that the greatest jolt ever re¬ 
ceived by the human mind was when 
the earth was robbed of its place in 
the centre of the universe and made 
to revolve as an insignificant speck 
of dirt around the central sun; itself 
but one of a number of central suns. 

Prof. Barnes solemnly assures us 
that if any God or religion is to be 
permitted at all, it must be with the 
distinct understanding that four 
things will have to be given up and 
one of those is “the hope of estab¬ 
lishing a conception of God which is 
compatible with modern science and 
is at the same time in any way adapt¬ 
ed to serving as the pivot or core of 
personal religion.” 

If I at all understand that, it means 
that any idea of God which serves 
as the pivot of personal religion is 
thereby shown to be, or declared to 
be, in conflict with science. 

Einstein has also recently express¬ 
ed his disbelief in any God who has 
any particular interest in the human 
race. 

Others have departed from the dig¬ 
nified plane occupied by those who 
argue the matter and have told us, 
one that man is only an insect, and 
another that humanity is “a small but 
boisterous bit of the organic scum 
that for the time being coats part of 
the surface of one small planet.” 

Others delight to tell us that it is 
only egotism, conceit, or something 
of that sort, that makes us regard 
ourselves as of any particular con¬ 
sequence in the universe. 

These are not reasoned conclusions 
but expressions of personal moods. 
They are pathological. 

If one is to answer them at all, one 
would like to know why, if we are 
all insects, one insect should annoy 
another with his insectivorous and in¬ 
finitesimal and disproportionate re¬ 
actions to the enormousness, not to 
say, enormities, of this universe. 

And as for the gentleman who 
speaks of us as “scum,” I would like 
to know just why the particular and 
infinitesimal piece of scum which he 
personally represents should think it 
important to get into print. 

Anyway, his efforts to turn state’s 
evidence does not convict anybody 
but himself. 


The Psalmist rightly puts such per¬ 
sons at the bottom of the list, the 
wicked, the sinner, and the scoffer. 

And “on his law doth he meditate 
day and night” (Psalm 1:2). 

But we must deal seriously and 
respectfully with those who argue the 
matter on the basis of the immensity, 
in time and space, of the universe 
and the disproportionate extent of 
this planet and its inhabitants. 

When analyzed, however, is not 
this so-called argument rather an ef¬ 
fort to overpower the imagination? 

As such it is tremendously impres¬ 
sive; but does it not assume and ap¬ 
ply a quantitative rather than a qual¬ 
itative standard of measurement? 

Does any mother distribute her af¬ 
fection among her children in pro¬ 
portion to their cubic contents? 

Hear one who did not think of man 
as insect or scum: 

“What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason! How infinite in 
faculty! In form and moving how ex¬ 
press and admirable! In action how 
like an angel! In apprehension how 
like a god! the beauty of the world, 
the paragon of animals!” 

But though Shakespeare was born 
in the same year as Galileo, the in¬ 
ventor of the telescope (1564), the 
universe we know is incalculably 
larger than his; infinitely greater in 
extent than Hamlet’s. 

“This most excellent canopy—this 
brave o’er hanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire.” 

But think how man’s mind has ex¬ 
panded with his growing universe. 

To quote the immortal bard once 
more, 

“Sure, he that made us with such 

large discourse, 

Looking before, and after, gave us 

not 

That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused.” 

This “godlike reason” has not fust- 
ed in us unused. 

Like the Victrola which once re¬ 
ported perhaps a solo, and now gives 
back through single needle grand 
opera or a symphony by great orches¬ 
tras, man himself grows greater and 
not smaller through every achieve¬ 
ment; through every victory over 
time and space; and proves himself 
not less worthy for joining the choir 
of angels that he passes through his 
single brain the far off music of the 
spheres. 

But again. Science speaks to us 
not alone through the telescope but 
also through the microscope; not on¬ 
ly through the infinitely great but 
through the infinitely small. 

What would be thought of the 


physicist who should argue that the 
Ultimate Reality of the Universe can¬ 
not be expected to deal as faithful¬ 
ly with an atom as with great suns? 
That any such expectation on the 
part of an electron would be egotism? 

The Christian’s God is, in some 
sense, and to some extent, one with 
the Cosmic force. The Christian be¬ 
lieves in a Cosmic Deity such as Prof. 
Barnes declares the scientist “would 
be the first to contemplate with the 
reverence born of a competent ap¬ 
praisal.” (Current History, March, 
1929, page 895). 

Jeremiah asked in his day: “Am 
I a God at hand, saith Jehovah, and 
not a God afar off?” 

May we not reverse this and say: 
“Am I a God afar off, saith Jehovah, 
and not a God at hand?” 

The simple and undeniable truth 
of the matter is that every person 
who thinks at all on cosmic questions 
makes himself the centre of his uni¬ 
verse as completely as any ignora¬ 
mus who ever made this earth the 
centre of things; and there is no pos¬ 
sible escape from it. He is merely 
egocentric instead of geo-centric. 

Prof. Barnes says that “we may 
have to admit that in the new cosmic 
time perspective the very notion of 
time as we understand it may be 
nothing more than a convenient il¬ 
lusion that is purely geo-centric (that 
is, based on the theory that the earth 
is the centre of the universe). 

The Psalmist 

Then again, the fact of an ever 
widening universe admits of two in- 
terpretions. We have our choice; 
and in the last analysis, I believe 
every man makes his choice anyway 
of possible attitudes towards the uni¬ 
verse and the problem of human life. 
“The choice is at last,” writes Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, “a personal one. 
The decision is made not by argument 
but by feeling.” 

Centuries ago a poet looked into 
the skies and pondered this very prob¬ 
lem, though on a much smaller scale, 
that is now engaging our attention; 
the disproportion between the size of 
the heavens and the apparent insigni¬ 
ficance of man; and this was the con¬ 
clusion to which he came; he was 
moved to magnify correspondingly 
the gracious goodness of God. 

“When I consider,” he wrote, 
“when I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained; 
what is man that thou are mindful of 
him; and the son of man that thou 
so regardest him?” (Psalm VIII). 

I do not think that such a man, 
were he brought back to earth and 
permitted to look through a telescope 
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that revealed “stars of billion light- 
years away” would fail to adjust him¬ 
self to the changed situation and ex¬ 
claim with greater intelligence and 
corresponding religious fervor: 

“As the heavens are high above the 
earth 

So great is his loving kindness toward 
them that fear him; 

As far as the East is from the West, 
So far hath he removed our trans¬ 
gressions from us.—Jehovah hath 
established his throne in the heavens 
and his kingdom ruleth over all.” 
(Psalm 103). 

II. Evolution 

UT then there is the great bug¬ 
bear, Evolution. I have no doubt 
that you young gentlemen, students 
at this institution of learning, have 
heard of a man named Darwin; born 
1809, died 1882. I am not at all sure 
that you have ever heard of another 
famous Englishman by the name of 
Paley; Archdeacon Paley; born 1743; 
died 1805. Well, Archdeacon Paley 
was the author of “Evidences of 
Christianity,” and is best remember¬ 
ed for an illustration he used in try¬ 
ing to prove that the universe has a 
purpose and had a Divine Creator. 
Paley’s illustration was a watch which 
someone is supposed to find not know¬ 
ing anything about it. 

The discoverer finally concludes, 
after careful examination, that this 
bit of machinery was not an accident; 
that it never made itself; that it had 
a purpose, which, was to keep time; 
and that it must have a maker. 

In the same way, one studies na¬ 
ture; this marvelous universe; and 
concludes that it must have a pur¬ 
pose and must have a creator. The 
doctrine that the universe has some 
purpose is called teleology. 

During the years 1833 to 1836, 
that is, while Paley’s influence was 
still dominant, the once celebrated 
“Bridgewater Treatises” were pub¬ 
lished : twelve volumes devoted to 
“The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness 
of God, as manifested in Creation.” 

During these years, Darwin was 
slowly maturing; and in 1859 was 
published “The Origin of Species;” 
followed by “Descent of Man” in 
1874. 

It might interest some young gen¬ 
tleman to know that at one time Dar¬ 
win^ father said to him: “You care 
for nothing but shooting, dogs, and 
rat-catching, and will be a disgrace 
to yourself and all your family.” 

On the “Jacket” of Gamaliel Brad¬ 
ford’s “Darwin,” I read: “The life 
story of a gentle, tolerant, and lov¬ 
able man who overturned the world 
of thought, shifted the whole attitude 
of science, and upheaved the very 
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F ollowing the outstanding 

achievements of General Noble 
during his first year as president of 
the Auburn Alumni Association, he 
was re-elected by acclamation for a 
second year at the annual alumni 
meeting on May 20. 

foundations of religion and morality.” 

Notwithstanding Fiske’s conten- 
tention that the greatest jolt the 
human mind ever received was from 
the new astronomy, there is room to 
argue that that place belongs to Dar¬ 
winism. At any rate it must be given 
second place. 

Man seemed to be reduced to an 
animal and the universe deprived of 
purpose. 

Carlyle called it “a gospel of dirt” 
and a distinguished prelate asked 
Prof. Huxley at a meeting of the 
British Association of Science 
whether he was descended from a 
monkey on his father’s or his 
mother’s side; and so on, down to 
the trial at Dayton, Tennessee. 

It ought to be possible by now to 
make a “competent appraisal.” 

It is the contention of this sermon 
that the Biblical position assigned to 
man as “formed of the dust of the 
ground” but as also having the in¬ 
breath Spirit of the living God still 
holds; but without denying that 
science can trace at least in part, the 
age long process by which God works 
his purposes out. Man, said New¬ 
man Smythe, man according to 
science is the son of an atom; accord¬ 
ing to religion he is the son of God; 
according to the Bible he is both. 

What we Christian theologians ob¬ 
ject to is not the position: “man is a 
biochemical entity;” but the accom¬ 
panying dogmatic assertion that man 


is that and nothing more; that “a vital 
implication of evolution is the fact 
that man has been demonstrated to 
be, not a theological exhibit a little 
lower than the angels or higher than 
the earth worm but a biochemical 
entity, at the present time the tem¬ 
porarily dominant type in the animal 
kingdom inhabitating this planet. 
There seems to be nothing about 
human life or behavior which is in 
any sense unique and not susceptible 
to explanation according to natural¬ 
istic laws and principles.” 

We deny that Prof. Barnes’ in¬ 
ference from evolution is a demon¬ 
strated fact or comes with the do¬ 
main of science at all. We deny that 
all scientists agree with the Profes¬ 
sor. 

Inasmuch as any clergyman is sus¬ 
pect who talks about science, I de¬ 
sire to fortify myself by scientific 
authorities as to the limitations of 
science. 

Prof. H. H. Lane, of the chair of 
Zoology in the University of Kansas, 
in his “Evolution and Christian 
Faith,” rebukes those scientists who, 
because they happen to hold a mater¬ 
ialistic philosophy besides their 
science, impose on the ignorant by 
talking as though their materialistic 
philosophy carried along with it the 
authority of their science. 

The Messrs. Randall, in their “Re¬ 
ligion and the Modern World,” (pages 
19, 20), severely condemn not only 
Americans in general but various 
sorts of specialists for making dog¬ 
matic statements about religions in 
general and Christianity in particular 
when they know little or nothing 
about either one. 

“Most educated men would hesi¬ 
tate dogmatizing about the signifi¬ 
cance of art in human life on the 
basis of occasional attendance at the 
movies. But a similar limited ex¬ 
perience does not deter eminent 
statesmen or millionaire inventors or 
world famous physicists or sucessful 
editors from ex Cathedra pronounce¬ 
ments on religion.” 

Prof. Barnes’ dogmatic assertion 
about what is a demonstrated fact 
as to what man is not, does not rep¬ 
resent up-to-date science at all, if 
such men as A. J. Thompson and Ver¬ 
non Kellogg know anything at all 
about it. Everything that science 
has discovered about man may be 
brought within the formula: “God 
formed man of the dust of the 
ground”; science has discovered noth¬ 
ing and connot discover anything to 
disprove the proposition that man is 
linked with God, who “is Spirit,” 
through his own spiritual nature. 

Says Vernon Kellogg: “We are in 
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the curious position of knowing now 
much more about evolution than was 
known a half-century ago, but of 
feeling much less confident that we 
know the whole story of the causes 
of evolution.” Again: “The ‘un¬ 
known factors of evolution are the 
biologist’s great riddle today.” 

Then, facing the very question on 
which Prof. Barnes is so dogmatic, 
the question of “the implications of 
evolution;” how far their acceptance 
will modify our conception of the 
high estate of man; just how far 
they will despiritualize and material¬ 
ize our understanding of humanness. 
What becomes of poetry, philosophy 
and religion, of inspiration, virtue, 
and God, when we accept the evolu¬ 
tion of man?” Prof. Kellogg says: 
“It would be a promise I could not 
fulfill, a presumption I am not silly 
enough to dare, if I should say that 
I or any biologist or natural phil¬ 
osopher can satisfactorily answer 
these questions. We cannot.” (“Evol¬ 
ution,” Vernon Kellogg). 

If, then, we have reasons over and 
above science for believing in the 
Divine Spirit as the “missing factor,” 
without which it is impossible to ex¬ 
plain man’s spiritual nature, who 
shall say us nay? 

When you boil it down, what Dar¬ 
winism has done is to substitute for 
a watch, which represents a complet¬ 
ed product, a process. 

The universe, according to evolu¬ 
tion, has grown and is still growing. 

Then there is the very great dif¬ 
ference represented by the words: 
moral and physical evil; sin and suf¬ 
fering. 

When we come to adjust ourselves 
to this knowledge, what do we find? 
So far as “teleology,” the doctrine of 
“ends,” or final purpose, is concern¬ 
ed, smashing Paley’s illustration does 
not answer Paley’s argument. We 
can read purpose into a process, a 
play or novel, just as well as into a 
machine. 

But when it comes to finding God 
in life, it is an inexpressible relief 
that we are no longer compelled to 
defend the present as the “best of all 
possible worlds.” 

What we have instead is the chal¬ 
lenge to make it the best of all pos¬ 
sible worlds, by active cooperation 
with the life process. 

The scriptural view here is one 
with the view of the world as set 
forth, not by Paley but by Darwin. 
It speaks of conflict, toil, and suffer¬ 
ing. 

“The earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the manifesta¬ 
tion of the sons of God. For the 
creation was made subject to vanity, 


not willingly, but by reason of him 
who hath made it subject in hope. 
For the creation itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of cor¬ 
ruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God. 

For the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until 
now.” 

The Bible does not say that every¬ 
thing is lovely in the universe as at 
present constituted; nor does it look 
backward, as did Paganism, to some 
imaginary “golden age;” but rather 
to that “one, far off divine event”; 
when “the kingdom of this world” 
shall have “become the kingdom of 
our God and of his Christ.” 

111. The Present Stress 

ROM “the height of this great ar¬ 
gument” let us descend to present 
day world conditions and world 
needs. 

“The earnest expectation of crea¬ 
tion waiteth for the revealing of the 
sons of God.” 

Confessing my indebtedness to 
some forgotten writer, let me say; St. 
Paul’s great principle seems to be: 
there is a natural evolution due to 
God as immanent in life’s processes; 
but such evolution is a striving to¬ 
ward some goal never attained, until 
man is reached; until human person¬ 
ality is evolved. 

But even after homo sapiens ar¬ 
rives on the scene, there is still fur¬ 
ther need for the regenerate man; 
sons of God; for those who are “led 
by the Spirit.” 

The transcendant Spirit must get 
more and more into life’s processes; 
and spirit-born men; men with all that 
science can give them, with all that 
philosophy can impart; men with all 
Political Economy and Sociology and 
Ethics can give them; and then born 
anew of the Spirit of Christ; men 
to whom the laws of right and wrong 
are not straight jackets but who are 
self-governed from within by the 
Spirit of truth and righteousness and 
love; these are the men the world 
needs. 

And these men are not accidents; 
they do not just happen; and there is 
no automatic progress in the higher 
things of life. 

First, Personality, and then Re¬ 
generated Personality; these are our 
needs. I can only suggest, in clos¬ 
ing, many applications, flashing over 
life, of St. Paul’s inspired words. 

A materialistic philosophy which 
would make us nothing but machines 
is coming to an end. 

Even a Bertrand Russell can say: 
“There is no need to think of our¬ 
selves as powerless and small in the 
grip of vast Cosmic forces.” “Man, 


alone, of living things, has shown 
himself capable of the knowledge re¬ 
quired to give him a certain master 
over his environment.” 

The question is, as Russell sees 
most clearly: “will he use his power 
wisely?” 

In industrial concerns, the evolu¬ 
tion from simple patriarchal condi¬ 
tions to organized capital, stock com¬ 
panies and all the rest of it, meant 
the elimination of personal relations. 

But personality, even regenerated 
personality, is being introduced into 
relations of employer and employees. 
Industry and big business are being 
humanized. 

The recognition of personality is 
the foundation stone of Democracy; 
and Kant’s principle that man should 
never be exploited is receiving prac¬ 
tical recognition. 

Inter-racial conferences, founded 
on the mutual recognition of person¬ 
ality, are doing a splendid work in 
our Southland; substituting good will 
for hate and cooperation for strife. 

The establishment of international 
peace, the immovable foundations of 
eternal justice, calls for the same ele¬ 
ment of reasonable and spiritualized 
personalities, for mutual conference 
and trust. 

The world wide revolt against all 
external forms of authority is but 
another instance of “groaning and 
travailing in pain, waiting for the re¬ 
vealing of the sons of God; for less 
legalism and more education and 
character. (Jeremiah XXXI:31-4; 
Ezekiel XXXVI:26-27). 

In religion, and in the church, 
where we find the same revolt, the 
remedy is for regenerated personali¬ 
ties; men and women whom the truth 
hath made free. 

Concluding Words to Graduating 
Class 

I am glad to speak to a southern 
institution of learning and to a poly¬ 
technic one at that. 

You represent one phase of the 
New South. 

You cannot believe in the develop¬ 
ment of natural Southern resources 
more strongly than the theologian 
who believes that God put this coal 
and iron in our hill sides for our use. 

My appeal to you is not to forget 
the old time Southern Idealism; but 
to build a civilization which shall 
represent commerce without com¬ 
mercialism; business which puts ser¬ 
vice above mere dollars; and person¬ 
ality above profit; broad based on 
human brotherhood and underneath 
the over-arching sky of the Father¬ 
hood of God. 

And finally, as it is my privilege to 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Our Changing Intellectual Climate 

By DR. W. B. BIZZELL, President University of Oklahoma 


I T IS my very great pleasure 
this morning to bring to the fa¬ 
culty, graduating classes and 
visiting friends of the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute the greetings of the 
University of Oklahoma. It was a hap¬ 
py privilege to attend on yesterday 
the inaugural exercises connected 
with the induction of my friend, Dr. 
Bradford Knapp, into the office of 
President of your great institution. 
We have been friends for many years. 
When I was appointed to my present 
position in the University of Okla¬ 
homa, Dr. Knapp was President of 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mech¬ 
anical College. It was a happy pri¬ 
vilege of mine to be intimately asso¬ 
ciated with him in educational work 
and when he was offered the presi¬ 
dency of this institution, I did every¬ 
thing in my power to persuade him 
to continue his work in Oklahoma. 
The announcement of his resignation 
as President of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College brought sincere 
regret to thousands of the people 
whom he was serving so efficiently 
and acceptably. 

The people of Alabama are to be 
congratulated on Dr. Knapp’s accep¬ 
tance of the presidency of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute. I know 
of no man in the nation better quali¬ 
fied from the standpoint of inheri¬ 
tance, educational equipment, and 
previous experience to direct the af¬ 
fairs of a great agricultural college. 
I predict for this institution a new 
era of progress and service to the 
people of Alabama under his wise 
and effective leadership. He assum¬ 
ed his duties as President of this in¬ 
stitution at an interesting time in the 
world’s history. 

We live in a changing world. Our 
habits and our ideals are being modi¬ 
fied by mechanical invention and 
scientific discovery. Our changes in 
mental reactions are not unlike those 
physiographic changes that the world 
has experienced from time to time. 

The meteorologist has defined 
‘‘climate” as the average of the 
changes in weather. Daily changes 
in temperature, winds, rainfall, 
clouds, and sunshine determine 
weather conditions. Period ical 
changes in one or more of these fac¬ 
tors affect climate. The geologist 
tells us that great changes in 
climate have taken place on the 
earth’s surface as a result of a sue- 


cession of ice ages and other causes. 
Professor Ralph S. Tarr has advanc¬ 
ed the theory that there have been 
changes in climate in historic times 
and that these variations in climatic 
conditions are detectable over thiry- 
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six year periods. H. G. Wells de¬ 
clares that great changes in climate 
have always been in progress and he 
predicts that “In the future 
man may be able to control climate 
to an extent as yet we cannot guess.” 
Figuratively speaking, similar changes 
are taking place and have taken place 
from time to time in the mental at¬ 
titudes of mankind, and it may be 
that in the future we may be able to 
control a direct mental life in profit¬ 
able ways. 

The intellectual climate may be de¬ 
fined psychologically as the average 
result of the changes in mental at¬ 
titudes. These ways of thinking may 
be determined by social, economic, 
political, and religious conditions. 
Constantly changing conditions in or¬ 
ganized society supply the emotional 
stimuli that gradually modify the 
mental reactions of a people. This 
change may be accelerated by a crisis, 
such as war, general economic dis¬ 
tress, or widespread class conflicts 


but, under conditions of social stabil¬ 
ity, these changes are imperceptible. 
But political and literary historians 
have been able to determine the 
transitions in thought and popular 
opinion and approximate dates within 
which these changes have taken place. 

UT ELLSWORTH HUNTING- 
TON and others have pointed 
out the significant influence of cli¬ 
matic conditions on mental and phy¬ 
sical energies. “We are made by the 
winds,” says Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, 
“or at least, winds make the weather, 
and weather controls energy which is 
the active principle in man.” While 
surplus energies may be accumulated, 
under adverse conditions it is not 
easy to do so. The surpluses for 
which men must strive, according to 
the classification of Professor Sims, 
are: 

(1) the organic or vital 

(2) the traditional or cultural 

(3) the material or economic 

(4) the organizational or struct¬ 
ural. 

The organic, as the author explains, 
is both physical and psychical. The 
cultural embraces such human 
achievements as invention, discovery, 
art, science, philosophy, literature, 
and music. The economic surplus con¬ 
sists of the accumulation of economic 
goods. The organizational or struct¬ 
ural surplus may be regarded as the 
efficient utilization of all the possible 
elements for the achievement of vital, 
cultural, and economic surpluses. A 
society is distinctly progressive when 
there is a surplus of all four kinds 
of resources. Conversely, societies 
deficient in one or more of these 
types of assets are either in a state 
of retarded progress, arrested devel¬ 
opment or actually in the process of 
decay. The United States is an il¬ 
lustration of a nation with ample, but 
unequal, surpluses in all four forms. 
Spain is probably an illustration of 
a nation deficient in some of them, 
while Mexico illustrates a nation that 
is bankrupt in the vital human re¬ 
sources that must be depended upon 
for progress. 

As these surpluses vary under 
changing social, economic, political 
and religious conditions, so does the 
mental attitudes of a people change. 
Our enormous increase in economic 
goods has greatly increased the leis¬ 
ure of the people. The surplus of 
mental and physical energies has 
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created an important social problem, 
viz., the constructive and profitable 
use of longer hours of free time that 
are now available to all classes of 
people. The adaptation of machinery 
to the transformation of our vast and 
varied quantities of raw materials in¬ 
to useable products has raised the 
standard of living to new levels and 
multiplied the wants of our people 
far beyond our natural necessities. 
The result has been the utilization 
of leisure for play, entertainment, 
travel, movies, radio, reading and 
numerous other, more or less, profit¬ 
able activities. It is estimated that 
the people of the United States are 
spending more than twenty-one mil¬ 
lions of dollars on sports and games, 
that more than fifty million people 
pay admissions to moving picture 
shows each week, that thirty-five mil¬ 
lion people read at least one news¬ 
paper daily, and that more than thir¬ 
ty million people listen over the radio 
each night. It is impossible to ap¬ 
praise the changes in the thoughts 
and habits of the American people 
without taking these facts into con¬ 
sideration. 

Changing Mental Habits of the 
American People 

HE CHANGING mental habits 
and thoughts of the American 
people are reflected in their intellect¬ 
ual interests, their popular opinions 
and their literary productions. George 
Santayana described the provincial 
prosperity of New England about the 
middle of the nineteenth century as 
“an Indian summer of the mind.” The 
poets, historians, orators, and preach¬ 
ers showed by their productions of 
“agreeable reflective literature how 
brilliant that russet and yellow sea¬ 
son could be?” This philosopher de¬ 
scribes the literature of that day as 
a “harvest of leaves” and explains it 
on the ground that “Their culture 
was half a pious survival, half an in¬ 
tersocial acquirement; it was not the 
inevitable flowering of a fresh ex¬ 
perience.” In contrast with this 
literary background, we live today 
in an age where mechanical inven¬ 
tion and scientific discovery have 
transformed our habits by the use of 
new machines. “We have become,” 
says Percival White, “thing-minded, 
machine-minded, m o t o r-m i nded. 
Time-saving has become an object of 
primary importance throughout the 
social scale.” Life today cannot be 
described climatically as an “Indian 
summer of the mind. The speculative 
and the idealistic philosophies of that 
time have given way to the pragmatic 
and the experimental. The summer 
with its “russet and yellow” has been 
succeeded by the autumn with its 


variegated colored leaves that have 
been touched by the early frost of ap¬ 
proaching winter and the yellow 
fields of ripening grain. 

The people of the nation, mentally 
speaking, have become of age. Ma¬ 
turity of thought or, at least, matur¬ 
ing thought now finds expression in 
literature and philosophy. 

If the middle of the nineteenth 
century seems remote to us now, a 
later comparison may be made. The 
late nineties and the early years of 
the present century offer opportunity 
for contrast in comparison. Mark 
Sullivan in Our Times has brought 
the mental mood of this period to 
a focus. The first volume of his in¬ 
teresting survey has for a subtitle: 
“The Turn of the Century”; the sec¬ 
ond: “America Finding Herself.” 
The scope of the two volumes is in¬ 
tended to cover the first quarter of 
the twentieth century but there is no 
continuity of thought and opinion 
throughout this period. It is to be 
regretted that Mark Sullivan did not 
end his comprehensive, historic re¬ 
cital with the beginning of the World 
War in 1914, and contribute a third 
volume covering the period between 
1914 and 1928 with a subtitle of 
“America Coming of Age.” The 
period since the World War differs 
intellectually from the two preced¬ 
ing decades more than the late nine¬ 
ties differed from the period immed¬ 
iately following the Civil War. 

Cross-Currents in Popular Opinion 

NE of the predominant charac¬ 
teristics of our age is a feeling 
of uncertainty about many beliefs 
that were formerly accepted without 
question. Faith has been dissolved 
in doubt. Intellectual relativity has 
taken the place of many of our 
previously accepted eternal verities 
in the minds of our scientists and 
philosophers. This is the underlying 
thought in the remarkable book of 
Walter Lippman, just off the press, 
entitled A Preface to Morals. He ex¬ 
presses the opinion that in our pres¬ 
ent world the feeling of certainty is 
dissolving. “It is dissolving,” says he, 
“not merely for an educated minority 
but for everyone who comes within 
the orbit of modernity.” 

This attitude of uncertainty ex¬ 
plains the cross-currents in popular 
opinion. Intellectual solidarity has 
given way to diversity of views about 
most of the subjects that engage our 
attention. Fundamentalism in reli¬ 
gion is at war with liberalism. The 
old ethical precepts have become de¬ 
batable topics. Conduct often does 
not square with theoretical profes¬ 
sions. The civic obligation to obey 
all laws is today being questioned by 


many citizens. The social conven¬ 
tions and proprieties are slowly be¬ 
ing dissolved in the acid of the new 
intellectualism. The range of the 
cross-current in our intellectual cli¬ 
mate is revealed by a casual survey 
of our periodical literature. The 
Forum, whose title page bears the 
the words “The Magazine of Contro¬ 
versy,” reflects in its pages this wide 
spread intellectual tendency. In re¬ 
cent years this magazine has publish¬ 
ed debates on such topics as funda¬ 
mentalism and liberalism in religion, 
intolerance in religion, theories of 
organic evolution and their influence 
on religious faith, psychoanalysis and 
behaviorism, commercialism in ath¬ 
letics, pacification and preparedness, 
prohibition, birth-control, government 
ownership, immigration policies, in¬ 
ternational policies with special ref¬ 
erence to the League of Nations and 
the World Court, crime prevention, 
judicial reform, farm relief, true and 
false Americanism, the validity of 
the Nordic doctrine, censorship of the 
movies, educational reform, etc. 
These topics merely illustrate the 
mental reactions of thoughtful men 
to the changing world in which we 
live. 

Critical-Mindedness 

HE psychological effect of our 
changing intellectual climate is 
the development of a critical-minded 
attitude toward our social institu¬ 
tions. There is no institution today 
that is too sacred or whose ideals 
are too pure to come under the 
searching eye of the publicist, liter¬ 
ary critic, scientist, or philosopher. 

We hear, for example, that the 
family is changing and is gradually 
abdicating its responsibilities. We 
are told that in these hectic post-war 
days the family is rapidly becoming a 
non-functioning institution. We hear 
much, in recent times, about broken 
homes, marriage slackers, trial mar¬ 
riage and divorce by mutual consent. 
The question is being seriously raised: 
“Are fathers and mothers necessary, 
except for biological purposes?” It 
is not my purpose this morning to at¬ 
tempt an answer to these questions. I 
am merely directing attention to the 
fact that these are new questions in 
the life of our country, but in passing 
permit me to say that it is my con¬ 
viction that the American home must 
function as the basic institution of 
human society. No other institution 
can take its place. Its primary func¬ 
tion is to sustain the integrity of 
family life. Its attributes are fidel¬ 
ity, love, and comradeship. Within 
the family circle those virtues and 
ideals must be inculcated. They are 
essential to social stability and racial 
advancement. 
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There is no question that faith in 
democracy has declined since the 
World War. Elmer Barnes has said 
that the historian will look back upon 
our government and declare that it 
was based on a historic fiction. There 
are thousands of people today who 
believe that there has been a decline 
in political leadership under our dem¬ 
ocratic form of government. An 
equal number, perhaps, believe that 
democracy commits a nation to med¬ 
iocrity in public service. I do not 
accept any of these prophecies or 
theories as necessarily valid. 

The objectives of government are 
stability of social order, freedom 
within the law and equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. While our democratic in¬ 
stitutions are functioning imperfect¬ 
ly, we need to recall that government 
institutions, under all forms of gov¬ 
ernment, function imperfectly. It 
was Plato who said that democracy 
is the best form of bad government. 
He was thinking, of course, that all 
forms of restraint are in this sense 
undesirable. While it seems that the 
quality of political leadership in 
America is not keeping pace with the 
quality of industrial, financial, and 
professional leadership in other fields, 
we cannot escape the conclusion that 
the destinies of the United States 
throughout our history have been 
guided by men of great political wis¬ 
dom and integrity. Every political 
crisis has been able to produce men 
of foresight and remarkable sagacity. 
The future of our country will de¬ 
pend upon our ability to find better 
methods of calling to the public ser¬ 
vice competent leaders. My faith is 
sufficiently strong to believe that our 
people will have the wisdom to ac¬ 
complish this task. We must hold 
fast to our political ideals and con¬ 
stantly strive to find better ways to 
make them effective in our democra¬ 
tic society. If the American people 
should lose faith in our democratic 
institutions, it is certain that we 
would jeopardize the future of our 
civilization. 

Our schools and colleges, perhaps, 
have come in for more criticism than 
any other of our social institutions. 
A writer in one of our recent maga¬ 
zines begins by asking what is the 
matter with our schools and answers 
everything. We are told that our 
colleges and universities are turning 
“out a standardized low grade men¬ 
tal product, much like an intellectual 
Ford factory.” “The school,” says 
one of our educational critics, “can¬ 
not evade the responsibility for the 
present low mental life of this re¬ 
public.” One frequently hears that 
our educational institutions have no 
clearly defined objectives and that 


the universal appeal is to quantita¬ 
tive instead of to qualitative stand¬ 
ards. 

The public has come to believe that 
many students are entering our col¬ 
leges and universities, that college 
sports have been commercialized, and 
that the expenditure for education is 
out of proportion to the results ac¬ 
complished. It is not my purpose to 
attempt today to answer these criti¬ 
cisms. It is freely admitted that our 
educational system is not perfect, but 
many of the broad generalizations 
that are directed at our schools and 
colleges are usually exaggerations of 
actual facts and conditions. 

It should never be the policy of 
the friends of education to discourage 
critism of our schools. We should 
welcome constructive suggestions and 
valid criticisms, but we should not al¬ 
low our educational detractors to un¬ 
dermine the faith of the people in the 
importance of our task. We should 
not allow the public to forget that it 
it is ignorance that wastes and knowl¬ 
edge that saves. The crisis follow¬ 
ing the World War taught one les¬ 
son that we should never forget. 
Those nations with the highest per- 
entage of illiteracy failed to make 
satisfactory adjustments when the 
crisis came. At the beginning of the 
World War 61 per cent of the Rus¬ 
sian people were illiterate. When the 
revolution came the nation had no 
choice but to go over to Bolshevism. 
Italy with more than 30 per cent of 
her people illiterate had no choice 
but that of Fascism, but France with 
less than 3 per cent of illiteracy pass¬ 
ed through crisis after crisis without 


AUBURN AND AGRICUL¬ 
TURE 

(Continued from page 15) 

infidels who believe that nature can 
be despised and God can be mocked. 
The most glorious period of the re¬ 
public was the period of a dominant 
cultured, contented rural life. It 
did not encourage the great accum¬ 
ulations of wealth which marks this 
age. It did not develop the great 
cities where brigandage and all 
forms of outlawry are rampant. It 
did not erect mammoth industries 
employing thousands of automatons 
trained to do one thing and one thing 
only. But it did develop a culture, 
a grace and morality that matched 
Greece and Rome in their proudest 
days without the vice that destroyed 
those ancient civilizations. Most of 
all it produced well-rounded, poised, 
vigorous manhood and sweet, graci¬ 
ous, virtuous womanhood, and these, 
after all, are the most precious pro¬ 
ducts of human endeavor and when 


changing her form of government. 
England with less than 2 per cent 
illiteracy passed through the great¬ 
est labor upheaval of modern history 
without the shedding of blood. Ger¬ 
many with less than 1 per cent of 
her population that could not read 
and write made the remarkable trans¬ 
ition from an autocracy to a republic 
without a serious disturbance of her 
domestic institutions. These are 
stubborn facts that outweigh in sig¬ 
nificance any minor defects in our 
educational system. 

Even the church and our religious 
faith have not been free from attack 
by the critics of our social institu¬ 
tions. There are those who say that 
the church has ceased to function in 
modern society and that the God of 
our fathers is no longer the object of 
worship and reverence. I think it 
will be generally admitted that there 
has been a change in religious em¬ 
phasis in recent years but I do not 
believe that the thinking man has 
lost faith or that he has found a 
substitute for God. I read recently 
a book entitled A New God for 
America. The title, as well as the 
content, presented a strange doc¬ 
trine. It is not a new God for 
America that we need but a more in¬ 
telligent and reverential attitude to¬ 
ward the God of our fathers. An 
ethical religion is our greatest cul¬ 
tural heritage. We must hold fast 
to the faith that it fosters and to the 
institution that propagates it. 

Spirit of Pessimism in Literature 

Our intellectual climate seems, al¬ 
so, to have changed from optimism 
(Continued on page 32) 


they fail in the least of their high 
qualities then civilization falls. I 
have faith in the eternal verities of 
the physical, moral and spiritual ord¬ 
er. I believe that action and reac¬ 
tion are equal and opposite in di¬ 
rection and that from these present 
inequities and cruelties there will 
recur a more tolerable equilibrium. 
I believe that from the shocking im¬ 
moralities, indecencies and lawless¬ 
ness which mark this age the pendu¬ 
lum will swing again into a field 
of more sober, more virtuous and 
more modest human conduct. I be¬ 
lieve that the God who made this 
mother earth for our sustenance will 
not long permit the lords of his soil 
to be the servants or serfs of bigoted 
and tyrannical industries. So believ¬ 
ing I have the faith to hold on 
and to persevere in the great task of 
bringing the common mind of the 
American Republic into a true, un¬ 
derstanding of our vital relation to 
the primary industry of all man¬ 
kind. 
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1929 GRADUATES 


HONORS:—Seniors who attain 90 per¬ 
cent of the maximum number of quality 
points possible are graduates with highest 
honor. Seniors who attain 75 percent of 
the maximum number of points possible are 
graduates with honor. Seniors who meet 
the graduation requirements, but do not 
attain honor, are published as graduates. 

1929 GRADUATES 

ACADEMIC COURSES 
Bachelor of Science 
C. P. Austin, Jr. (with honor), 
Florence; John Mooffett Brown, Ca¬ 
milla, Ga.; Otha Burnette Carter, 
Selma; Vernon Lee Collins, Hart¬ 
ford; William Skeggs Crawford, De¬ 
catur; Forney Rutledge Daugette 
(with honor), Jacksonville; John Roe 
Denton, Oneonta; Joseph Fulton 
Ford, Jr., Hartford; James Tazwell 
Fuller, Jr., Perryville; John Gavin 
Greene, Glenwood; Aurelius Cole¬ 
man Hagood, Brewton; Mercer Dav¬ 
ie Helms, Miami, Fla.; Henry War¬ 
ren Hinton, Prattville; Andrew Day 
Hoskin, Montevallo; Dwight Moody 
Jackson, Clairmont Springs; Earl 
Hnederson Killgore, Montgomery; 
Franklin Laivell Laseter, Montgom¬ 
ery; James Benjamin McMillan, Tal¬ 
ladega; Alexander Muir Marshall, 
Wylam; Coke Smith Matthews, Bir¬ 
mingham; Robert Tracey Price, 
Huntsville; Thomas Arthur Walthall, 
Newbern; Guilford Evans Young, 
Auburn. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOME 
ECONOMICS 

Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics 

Mamie Walker Cannon, Auburn; 
Thelma Graves (with highest honor), 
Alexander City; Nona Hall, Opelika; 
Martha Haupt, Elberta; Earline Hut¬ 
cheson, Geiger; Mariana Lichty, Bir¬ 
mingham; Evelyn Rebecca Pate, Au¬ 
burn; Julia Hughes Price, Florala; 
Barbara Odelle Stewart, Weogufka; 
Mary Eunice Stinnett, Adger; Per- 
tice L. Tucker, Camp Hill; Lois 
Wells, Searight; Ora Avery Wigin- 
ton, Auburn; Naomi Catherine Wil¬ 
son, Auburn; Mary Strudwick Yar¬ 
brough (with honor), Auburn. 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
Charles Talmage Bailey, Wadley; 
Hugh Wilbur Bennett, Ft. Payne; 
George John Cottier, Auburn; Har¬ 
ry Meyer Cottier, Auburn; George 
Washington Miller, Linden; William 
Wallace Paterson, Montgomery; John 
R. Taylor, Jr. (with honor), Buffalo; 
Harry A. Wise (with honor), Au¬ 
burn; Forrest Cleveland Word, Shaw- 
mut. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Bachelor of Science in Agricultural 
Education 

Olin Noveller Andrews, Camp Hill; 
Jadie Obie Armor, Enterprise; John 
Lytle Bull, Hackleburg; Harvey Jor¬ 
dan Carter, Blountsville; William 
Baxter Collier, Grady; Malcolm 
Croft, Dozier; Culver Jackson De- 
Loach, Vida; William Moffett Du- 
Bose, Ft. Mitchell; William Curtis 
Friday, Bexar; Milous Virgel Hall¬ 
man, Fayette; Bruce Fletcher Har¬ 
kins, Covin; Thomas Rix Horne, Ab¬ 
beville; Ira Cicero Kuykendall, Daw¬ 
son; Thomas Heflin LeCroy, Maples- 
ville; Burford Logan Martin, Choc- 
colocco; Ernest Lee Mayton, Aimwell; 
John Russell Parrish, Clanton; Davis 
Weldon Pittman, Wehadkee; Earl 
Ferman Pruitte, Pine Hill; K. V. 
Reagan, Delta; Lewis Lester Sellers, 
McKenzie;; Roy Sellers, Fairfield; 
Andrew Luther Smith, Dawson; 
James Wesley Stanton, Sylacauga; 
Clarence Dewey Thomas, Blounts¬ 
ville; James Aubrey Vines, Crossville; 
Martin Frederick Whatley, Jackson; 
Preston Lawrence Wright, Auburn; 
John Julian Young, Laudersville. 

Bachelor of Science in Education 

Hazel Arant, McKenzie; Weems 
Oliver Baskin, Jr., Carrollton, Ga., 
Lucille Burson, Beatrice; Vera Cos¬ 
by (with honor), Dadeville; Sarah 
Hall Crenshaw (with honor), Au¬ 
burn; George Augustus Dozier, Mt. 
Meigs; Bertha Irene DuBose, Au¬ 
burn; Frank Hora DuBose, Auburn; 
Eloise Florence Floyd (with honor), 
Auburn; Vira Clem Helms, Opp; 
Mary Evelyn Henry (with honor), 
Florence; Murray Bailey Hoffman, 
Waverly; Easley Hutcheson, Geiger; 
Forrest Hood James, Auburn; Wil¬ 
liam Everett James, Auburn; Mabel 
Johnson, Auburn; Rayford Lowe 
Lloyd, Hurtsboro; Elizabeth Mardre 
(with honor), Auburn; Mayme How¬ 
ell Miller, Auburn; Winnifred Phil¬ 
lips, Opelika; Martha Cotten Powell, 
Opelika; Joseph Earl Robinson, Car¬ 
rollton, Ga.; Mae Dell Sentell, Ash¬ 
land; Elizabeth Shepard, Opelika; 
G. Howard Smith, Vernon; Ethel 
May Thomas, Montgomery; Frances 
Trammell (with honor), Auburn; 
Frank Edward Tuxworth, Jr., La- 
Fayette; Burrell Wiginton, Auburn. 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY AND 
PHARMACY 

Bachelor of Science in Chemical 
Engineering 

Porter Warren Anderson, Clarks¬ 
ville, Tenn.; John Thompson McAl¬ 


lister, Huntsville; Carl John Rehling 
(with honor), Cullman; Oliver Frank 
Smith, Boyles; Charles Fleetwood 
Walters, Jr. (with honor), Tarrant. 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry 
and Metallurgy 

James Henry Nicholson, Decatur; 
Angelo Joe Carmelo Maggio, Birm¬ 
ingham. 

Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 

Sam Salvador Romano, Bessemer; 
George Nathaniel Rutledge, Ensley; 
Laudon Williams, Montgomery; Hen¬ 
ry Jackson Woodall, Abanda. 

Pharmaceutical Chemist 

Carson Hackney Booth, Phenix; 
Allen Vernon Cleveland, Jr., West 
Bockton; George William Hurst, 
Louisville. 

COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Bachelor of Science in Civil 
Engineering 

Percival Morris Beard (with high¬ 
est honor), Greensboro; Charles Paul 
Beck, Troy; James Dozier Caldwell, 
Union Springs; Charles Hoyt Ellis, 
Birmingham; Harry Lowe Fox, Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn.; Warren Barnett 
Jackson, Monroeville; Hugh McMil¬ 
lan, Inverness; Angus Holley Me 
Rae, Ft. Gaines, Ga.; Walter Shar- 
man Mask, Americus, Ga.; Wallace 
McDuffie Morgan, Gainesville, Ga. 
Howard Leon Mullin, Marvyn; Wil¬ 
liam Bonneau Nelson, Montgomery; 
Edward Russell Pearson, Pell City; 
Ralph Byron Pearson, Pell City; Clif¬ 
ford Eugene Smith (with honor), 
Birmingham; Cornelius Marion Suf- 
fich, Mobile; Guy Morris Tate, Jr., 
Selma; Claude Thompson, Birming¬ 
ham; James Reynolds Vincent, Birm- 
William Arthur Willis, Columbus, 
Ga.; John Otto Windsor, Winter Ha¬ 
ven, Fla.; Andrew Jackson Yates, Jr. 
Cuba. 

Bachelor of Science in Electrical 
Engineering 

James Grier Alexander (with 
honor), Marion Junction; John 
Ralph Alexander (with honor), Cen¬ 
terville; Thomas Daly Allen, Athens; 
William Karl Bewig, Selma; Charles 
Dunklin Bradley (with highest hon¬ 
or), Anniston; Robert Gilmer Brown¬ 
field, Opelika; Fox Cardwell, Jr., 
Hartford; Massey Barnes Clayton, 
Birmingham; Emmett Harold Clem¬ 
ents, Birmingham; James Hamilton 
Cone, Jr., Birmingham; William Del- 
mas Cook, Atmore; Pete Freeman 
Crenshaw, Jr., Athens; Charles Ray¬ 
mond DeArman, Birmingham; Char¬ 
les Twyford Densmore, Woodward; 
Henry Tupper Drane (with honor), 
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Brookhaven, Miss.; Amand Smith Du- 
Bois, Ashville; Wilbur Thomas Ed¬ 
wards, Jr. (with honor), Birming 
ham; Ralph Arnold Ellison, Altoona; 
John Edward Fuller, Auburn; Willis 
fuller (with honor), Dadeville; Walt¬ 
er Martin Garrard (with honor), 
Birmingham; Ned Warren Geist, 
Brewton; John Herter Gerber, Shef¬ 
field; Ludlow Boyd Hallman, Jr. 
(with honor), Dothan; Arthur Tan¬ 
dy Harris, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Edgar 
Rhodes Hauser, Montgomery; W. 
Rives Hebblewhite (with honor), 
Birmingham; Edward Florien Her¬ 
zog, Jr., Birmingham; Hugh Hick¬ 
man, Greenpond; William Petty Hix- 
on, Pensacola, Fla.; Charles Thomas 
Ingersoll, Anniston; Alvin Bunyan 
Johnson, Georgiana; Edwin Russell 
Jones, Childersburg; John William 
Kaye, Jr., Mobile; Walter Robert 
Kirkwood, Ensley; Charles Martin 
Leland, Birmingham; William Har¬ 
din Lyle, Lakeland, Fla.; Donald 
Matheson May, Bennettsville, S. C.; 
Columbus Virgil Mays, Elba; Clar¬ 
ence William Meyer, Mobile; Sam 
Lofton Neville, Emelle; Grover 
Tyler Nichols (with honor), York; 
Karl Nickerson, Siluria; John Bar- 
low Paisley, Jr., Selma; Philip Vic¬ 
tor Pardon (with honor), Bay Mi- 
nette; Harry Webb Parmer, Fort De¬ 
posit; Edward William Peake, Jr., 
Pensacola, Fla.; Comer Crittenden 
Pierce, Louisville; Siegert Alte Raue, 
Mobile; Hugh Morrow Riddle, Birm¬ 
ingham; Charles M. Rush, Jr., Mo¬ 
bile; Robert Henry Schrader, Shelby; 
John Weaver Scott, Bessemer; James 
Harold Shirley, Montgomery; Wil¬ 
liam Paul Smith (with honor), Shef¬ 
field; Alonzo Carrolton Speed, Au¬ 
burn; Samuel Tilden Turnipseed, Jr., 
Aliceville; Aubrey Henderson White, 
Montevallo; Charles Brooks Wil¬ 
liams, Kinston; Leonard Clayton 
Yancey (with honor), Montgomery; 
John Calvin Youngblood, Troy. 

Bachelor of Science in Highway 
Engineering 

Henry Neal Coleman, Jr., Ft. De¬ 
posit. 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical 
Engineering 

George Bascom Ashcraft, Jr. (with 
honor), Florence; J. B. Kincaid, Jr., 
Leeds; Jack Knight, Andalusia; Cecil 
Garrett Qualls, Steele; John Ellwood 
Sadler, Fairfield; George Timothy 
Stafford, Jr., Birmingham; Charles 
Alfred Sturtevant, Jr., Mobile; Roe 
Foster Tinsley, Gadsden; James Ed- 
ley Turner, Melbourne; Ira Holden 
Virgin, Jr., Montgomery; Henry Paul 
White, River Falls; James Marvin 
White, River Falls; Hugh Gordon 
Wilcox, Steele. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Bachelor of Science in Architecture 

Bruce Roy Anderson, El Dorado, 
Ark.; Harry William Golemon, 
Whistler; Henry Eugene Williams, 
Jr., Columbus, Ga.; William Wil¬ 
liams Young, Montgomery. 

Bachelor of Science in Architectural 
Engineering 

James Burt Merrill, Jr., Mont¬ 
gomery; Ben Frank Riley, Florence; 
Charles Stephen Rush, Auburn; John 
Karas Shelton, Moulton. 

Bachelor of Architecture 

George Cadogan Morgan (with 
honor), Ozark; John Wesley William, 
Montgomery. 

Bachelor of Architectural 
Engineering 

Charles Archer Burnett, Birm¬ 
ingham. 

COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 

Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 

Charles Robert Davis, Montgom¬ 
ery; John Boyd Favara, Itta Bena, 
Miss.; George Raymond Kitchen, 
Greenville, S. C.; John Green Milli¬ 
gan, Ramer. 

GRADUATE DEGREES 
Master of Science 

Frank Selman Arant, Auburn; B. 
S., 1926. Thesis: “Biology and Con¬ 
trol of the Southern Corn Root 
Worm.” 

John Lucien Carter, Troy; B. S., 
1925. Thesis: “Causes of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution.” 

William Perry Champion, Auburn; 
B. S., 1924. Thesis: “The Reorgani¬ 
zation of Mathematics in the Junior 
and Senior High Schools of Ala¬ 
bama.” 

Samuel Charles Harvey, Montgom¬ 
ery; B. S., 1928. Thesis: “Life and 
Times of Joseph Glover Baldwin.” 

Myrtle Kumi Jeter, Auburn; B. S., 
1928. Thesis: “Life and Critical Es¬ 
timate of Madame Octavia Walton 
LeVert.” 

Walter George Johnston, Lineville; 
B. S., Miss A. & M., 1909. Thesis: 
“Organizing and Conducting Part- 
Time and Evening Classes in Voca¬ 
tional Agriculture.” 

Albert Ferdinand Nickel, Auburn; 
B. S., 1928. Thesis: “Alkyl Esters of 
P-aminobenzoic Acid.” 

William Winfred Oyler, Gadsden; 
B. S., 1928. Thesis: “A Description 
of the Design and Layout of the New 
Steam Plant of the Gulf States Steel 
Company of Alabama City.” 

Elmer George Salter, Montgom¬ 
ery; B. S., 1928. Thesis: “County 
Government and County Affairs in 
Lee County, Alabama.” 


Degrees for Profession Work 
Civil Engineer 

John Furman Tribble, Nanafalia; 
B. S., 1922. Thesis: “A Manual for 
Resident Engineers.” 

Electrical Engineer 
George R. Corcoran, Birmingham; 
B. S., 1916. Thesis: “Installation of 
Three Conductor 44,000-Volt Under¬ 
ground Cable.” 


1929 PRIZE AWARDS 

THE MEDAL OF THE AMERI¬ 
CAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
Offered annually to members of the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, and conferred on the 
architectural student who has made 
the best record throughout the entire 
course. 1929: George Cadogan Mor¬ 
gan, Ozark, Ala. 

THE ALABAMA CHAPTER DE¬ 
SIGN PRIZE. The Alabama Chapter 
of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects offers an annual prize of 
twenty dollars in gold for excellence 
in architectural design. 1929: John 
Wesley Williams, Montgomery, Ala. 

THE COMER MEDAL FOR EX¬ 
CELLENCE IN NATURAL SCI¬ 
ENCE. Established in 1923 by Hon. 
Braxton Bragg Comer, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 1929: Carl John Rehling, 
Cullman, Ala. 

THE MILLER REESE HUTCHIN¬ 
SON MEDAL FOR INVENTIVE DE¬ 
SIGN. A gold medal of appropriate 
design is offered by Dr. Miller Reese 
Hutchinson of Orange, N. J., to the 
member of the junior class who does 
the most satisfactory work in the 
course of Inventive Design. The 
work must be original and must be 
done under the supervision of the De¬ 
partment of Machine Design. 1929: 
J. B. Kincaid, Jr., Leeds, Ala. 

GAMMA SIGMA DELTA HONOR 
SOCIETY. Loving cup to the best 
all-round junior in agriculture, 1929: 
John R. Carreker, Cook’s Springs, 
Ala. 

LEHN AND FINK MEDAL FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF PHAR¬ 
MACEUTICAL SCIENCE. 1929: 
Laudon Williams, Montgomery, Ala. 

PRIZES FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
DECLAMATION, DEBATING AND 
ORATORY are awarded to the lite¬ 
rary societies whose members are 
winners in the annual contest. 1929: 
Declamation, Websterian Society, 
Sibert D. Rains, Albertville, Ala. 
Oratory, Wilsonian Society, Thomas 
N. Pyke, Montgomery, Ala. Debating, 
Wilsonian Society, Hugh W. Overton, 
Wedowee, Ala., Thomas N. Pyke, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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M r. president and 

ALUMNI OF THE AS- 

Executive Secretary SOCIATION: 

I have great pleasure in 
submitting to you for your consideration today 
a partial report of the work of your Secretary 
for the past year, 1928-29. 

The limited time for our business session oc¬ 
casioned today by the joint program of the in¬ 
augural exercises of our new President forces 
me to be brief. First, permit me to hurriedly 
express my appreciation to Dr. Knapp, our pres¬ 
ident, to General Noble, to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of which Prof. C. L. Hare is chairman, 
to hundreds of Alumni of the college faculty and 
over the State whose loyalty to the college and 
interest in the progress of the Alumni Associa¬ 
tion inspired them, I know, this year in thous¬ 
ands of ways to render assistance and to offer 
kindly and helpful suggestions. Without their 
encouragement and help our task would have 
been an impossible one. Let me say here that 
surely the work of the Association would have 
long ago lapsed but for the support—financial 
and otherwise—rendered by the President of 
the college. 

Employment Bureau 

In the months of September and October the 
Secretary was largely engaged in an endeavor 
to secure employment for worthy and ambitious 
students. These students, for the most part, 
were freshmen, having entered college by scores 
without adequate means to enable them wholly 
to pay their expenses, hoping after they enter¬ 
ed college to secure work in the town or school 
to supplement the small amount of funds in 
hand. During the year fifty-two of these stud¬ 
ents were helped by securing for or directing 
them to part-time employment. Sufficient work 
was obtained to pay the entire expenses of three 
students. A number secured enough work to 
make it possible for them to continue in college. 
Several others were able to earn sufficient funds 
to meet incidental expenses. 

Next year we hope to make this phase of the 
work far more effective. The smallness of the 
town and consequent limited employment op¬ 
portunities offorded students is our serious 
handicap in this undertaking. 

It is expected as quickly as possible that the 
employment bureau may be able to serve in its 
effort to assist alumni wherever possible in se¬ 
curing employment and promotion. Already 
help has been solicited and given to this end. 
Alumni Clubs Organized 
In the early fall General Noble and the Sec¬ 
retary arranged an itinerary into every county 
in Alabama for the purpose of organizing alum¬ 
ni clubs in them. We discovered this task could 
not be successfully accomplished in traveling by 
train over the State. Hence, the Executive Com¬ 


mittee in consultation with Dr. Knapp decided 
to purchase a light car to be used for this pur¬ 
pose. In every town and county visited, it was 
possible, without inconvenience to anyone, to 
make personal visits to hundreds of men in and 
around the towns where meetings were to be 
held. This provided an opportunity to see per¬ 
sonally and to enlist many hundreds more than 
could have otherwise been done. In the work 
of organizing clubs over the State we have 
traveled nearly 14,000 miles. 

Clubs have been organized in all the counties 
but four. In every organization an effort was 
made by the alumni to select leading, active, in¬ 
terested and loyal men to serve as officers. In 
most every county where organizations were ef¬ 
fected, whole-heated, enthusiastic cooperation 
was accorded by the men. Many expressed 
themselves as believing it was highly important 
that the alumni organize everywhere, so that 
united and active interest and support in every 
way might be more effectively given to the col¬ 
lege. Desire on the part of the alumni in other 
states has been expressed that the organization 
work be carried on in their states. Even in 
foreign countries similar requests have come to 
us. In this respect it is hoped within another 
year this may be done. 

Several clubs in Alabama have already held 
a second meeting inviting the high school grad¬ 
uates of their counties as guests to a dinner. On 
this occasion the students are solicited to attend 
college at Auburn next year. Catalogues are 
provided and every possible help and informa¬ 
tion is offered to enlist their interests. This 
step, it seems to me, is worthy of the considera¬ 
tion of every other club and will no doubt result 
in a largely increased attendance next year, and 
if kept up, in future years. 

Work of the Office 

Regarding the further service for the year 
our office has endeavored to render: 

More than 40,000 pieces of mail have been 
sent to alumni. 

Information has been provided to hundreds 
desiring information about matters concerning 
the college. 

The names of 4,600 alumni are on our mail¬ 
ing list. 

More than 36,000 copies of bulletins have 
been mailed to the alumni. 

Purpose of the Association 

In many places over the State the alumni 
would ask why the organization, purpose and 
ends to be attained thereby. The reply has 
been: 

1. To become acquainted with each other, 
to know about the progress and welfare of Au¬ 
burn men in the communities, cities, counties, 
states and the world. To inculcate an interest 
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in, a helpful attitude to, and appreciation of 
each other, and all things being equal, to prefer 
to help and encourage each other. 

2. To safeguard the interest, promotion and 
welfare of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
To support the administration in the many prob¬ 
lems, difficulties, and arduous tasks that are 
ever present with a rising, growing and expand¬ 
ing institution. 

3. To see to it that every worthwhile am¬ 
bitious young man in each county of the State 
be cordially urged to attend college at Auburn 
provided the advantages to be offered here are 
as good as or better than those elsewhere. For 
Auburn to function in the highest sense she must 
have a student body as good as the best. 

4. To the end that our association be made 
efficient and helpful in behalf of our whole pro¬ 
gram, to see to it that we place in our budget 
annually $5.00 for Alumni dues, or better still, 
$100.00 for your life membership—every cent 
of which in the future will be used as a loan 
scholarship fund to help poor but worthy stud¬ 
ents to attend our college. 

If these objectives are worthy and apparently 
necessary, who can be expected to support and 
suply them more readily, wholeheartedly, and 
thoroughly than the men who have passed out 
from the walls of our Alma Mater and have 
been served and prepared by her for life's work 
and battles. Do we owe A. P. I. the best there 
is within us? Will it be, as bread cast upon the 
waters, rendering a good service to the end that 
our communities, our State and nation be big¬ 
ger and better. Already several men within 
the last few months have paid their life mem¬ 
berships into the Association. One alumnus 
living in a distant State has already volunteered 
a scholarship of $25.00 per month to help a 
worthy boy. Are there not others willing to 
lend their support in this noble enterprise for 
the blessing of those less fortunate than we, 
that they too may enjoy in their lives the bene¬ 
fits and blessings of an education. 

There is so much that our great association 
of prominent, successful, and leading alumni 
can do for the college which the State never can 
be called upon to do. 

Stadium 

Our President says we need a great athletic 
stadium for Auburn thus saving in economy of 
time and organization to our student body as 
well as a saving in expenditure of thousands 
upon thousands of dollars each year of the an¬ 
nual expense to parents occasioned by students 
traveling long distances to see our games play¬ 
ed off the campus. 

An Alumni Hall 

We need a commodious and commanding 
alumni hall on the campus for the accommoda¬ 
tion of the hundreds of our men returning to 
cellege each year. At present only meager con¬ 
veniences for entertainment can be provided 
them, thus making their return uncomfortable 
and to an extent inhospitable. Five thousand 
loyal, wide-awake, liberal Auburn men can in 
time provide these advantages if they find it 
expedient so to do. 

Auburn is ours. In most cases our only col¬ 


lege. It's all we have. We believe in her. We 
are interested in her progress and great work. 
We hold dear the memories of her services to 
us. May we not under the leadership of our 
great President and faculty be inspired to ex¬ 
hibit—to prove—that “Auburn Spirit" by lend¬ 
ing her our every possible aid and support? 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. V. BROWN, 
Executive Secretary. 

T he auburn alumni 

ASSOCIATION is insist- 
Urged. ing on payment of loans by 

those who have been granted 
loans from alumni funds. At the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Alumni Association in 1928, a resolu¬ 
tion authorized the president to appoint a com¬ 
mittee to collect over-due accounts. Thomas 
Bragg and Charley DeBardeleben were appoint¬ 
ed. They have succeeded in collecting $1,000. 
This leaves approximately $8,000 unpaid. 

Mr. Bragg and Mr. Debardleben recommend 
that these accounts be turned over to a lawyer 
to collect. The Executive Committee of the 
Alumni Association is now putting this recom¬ 
mendation into operation. 

It was hoped that the call of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation would bring payments without this be¬ 
ing done but it seems that there are many who 
are not willing to pay. Yet, the record shows 
that those who receive money this way have no 
alibi for not paying it. 

The money which went into these loans was 
accepted in good faith by officials of the As¬ 
sociation to use it for the advancement of alum¬ 
ni work. This being true, the Association is 
under obligations to those from whom the 
money came to collect it and put it into useful 
channels where much is needed. 

This statement is being made in order that 
those who owe money to the Association may 
know what the Executive Committee is prepar¬ 
ing to do, and also for the information of the 
Alumni in general who are entitled to know 
about the work of the Executive Committee and 
other officers of the Association. 

r -^ 

AUBURN MEN 

The payment of your dues will aid the 
Association in meeting its current obliga¬ 
tions. To help the Association is to help 
Auburn. 

During the past year many loyal Auburn 
men have paid their dues. Have you paid 
yours? If not, sit down right now and 
make your $5-check payable to the Auburn 
Alumni Association, Auburn, Alabama. 

Don't forgt that by the recent action of 
the Executive Committee, one-half of all 
money paid to the Association in the form 
of dues goes to the Athletic Department 
of the College. 
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Auburn’s $1,325,000 Building Program 

Expansion U\[o<w Under r te)ay by President Knapp Includes J\[ine eTKCagnificent ^Buildings 


O NE of the greatest building 
programs in the history of 
southern educational institu¬ 
tions is now underway at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. Build¬ 
ings erected recently, now under con¬ 
struction, and to be erected as 
part of the building program total 
$1,325,000. They are: Cost 

Complete 

with 


ROSS CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


Laboratory 

the State Department of Education. 
Buildings on three of these farms are 
complete. They will average $11,000 
or a total of $110,000 for the ten. 
The purpose of these is to demon¬ 
strate better methods in agriculture 
and home economics. 

The grand total for all of these is 
$1,735,000. All the construction 
work is under the direction of Dan 
T. Jones, head of the department of 
industrial arts and supervisor of all 
construction work of the college. 
Warren, Knight, and Davis of Bir¬ 
mingham are the architects for each 
building. The general director of it 
all is Dr. Bradford Knapp, president 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
All the buildings on the campus are 
fireproof. They are of the Georgian 
style of architecture. Alabama ma¬ 
terial is being used to the fullest ex¬ 
tent. 


C onstruction of the Ross 

chemical laboratory at Auburn 
has been started. When completed 
in January, 1930, it will be one of 
the best equipped and handsomest 
structures of the kind in the country. 
It will be fireproof in construction 
and modern in design and equipment. 


Total _ $1,325,000 

In addition to the above five agri¬ 
cultural experiment stations are be¬ 
ing established on the five principal 
soil divisions of the State. These are 
under the direction of the Experiment 
Station of the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. Buildings on two are 
finished. The land plus the building 
averages $60,000 or a total of $300,- 
000 for the five. Contract for the 
building of the third was awarded on 


Victor Hanson Auditorium 

% 


Name of Building Equipment 

Extension Service Building 

(now complete) __$ 100,000 

Chemistry Building (now 

under construction) 250,000 

Dairy Barn 20,000 

Animal Husbandry and 


Ross Chemical 

June, 1929, and work is under way. 
The other two will be under way 
within two or three months. 

At the same time, buildings are 
being erected for ten demonstra¬ 


Bibb Graves Administration Building (Tentative Drawing) 


Dairy Building _ 150,000 

Bibb Graves Administra¬ 
tion Building _ . 200,000 

Textile Building 150,000 

Shops _ 30,000 

Auditorium __ 300,000 

Home Economics and 

Girl’s Dormitory _ 125,000 


tion farms at secondary agricultural 
schoools to be operated by the schools 
with the Extension Service of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute and 
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Textile Engineering Building 


Head of Department 

Dr. B. B. Ross, head of the depart¬ 
ment, and for whom the building is 
named, is nationally known as a 
chemist. He visited a number of the 
latest college chemistry buildings, ac¬ 
companied by architects, and incor¬ 
porated in the plans are all of the 
best and latest ideas for a structure 
of this kind. 

Some of the features are a circu¬ 
lating distilled water supply and re¬ 
sisting pipe, fume hoods connected 
with ventilating system; hot and cold 
heater, steam for laboratory tables 
and acid resisting composition floors. 

The building will be 175 feet front 
and 90 feet deep, U-shaped with the 
large court facing toward the Ram¬ 
say Engineering Building, and the 
other front opposite the proposed 
Victor Hanson Auditorium. It will 
have two stories and a well-lighted 
basement, the first floor beginning 
well above grade, thereby permitting 
large windows in basement rooms. 

In one wing of the first floor will 


be a laboratory, 40 by 65 feet in 
size, and in the oposite wing an audi¬ 
torium seating 200 persons, built 
with amphitheater seats, giving a 
view of work of the lecturer on the 
platform. Classrooms, offices and 
smaller laboratories occupy the re¬ 
maining space on this floor. 

Second Floor 

On the second floor are two large 
laboratories, 40 by 65 feet, together 
with smaller laboratories for special 
research work and classrooms. 

Elevators for handling freight and 
supplies will be installed. 

In the frieze below the cornice will 
be carved the name of the building, 
“The Ross Chemical Laboratory.” In 
the stone parapet above will be carv¬ 
ed this inscription by Liebig: “Chem¬ 
istry leads man into the domain of 
those related forces whose powers 
control the whole material world.” 


BIBB GRAVES ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 

T HOUGH the time of letting the 
contract for this building is as 
yet indefinite, it is hoped that con¬ 
struction will get underway during 
the coming school year. The build¬ 
ing is to be of the most modern 
structure throughout and will cost 
approximately $200,000. 

It will include offices for the Presi¬ 
dent, Purchasing Agent, Accountant, 
Registrar, and Department of Public 


Hall 

Information. Its locatio. is to be 
near Toomer’s corner. 

TEXTILE ENGINEERING 
BUILDING 

HE fine textile building is of 
the Georgian style of architec¬ 
ture and harmonizes perfectly with 
the great Ramsay Engineering Hall 
located next to it and facing the came 


way. It is 300 feet long and 60 feet 
wide, red brick walls with brick 
quoins at the corners, limestone cor¬ 
nices and trim. 

There are two floors and a well- 
lighted basement. On the main first 
floor a double stairway goes up to the 
second floor with a landing over the 
front door. A central corridor runs 
the long way of the building. On 
the front of this corridor are class 
rooms, testing and research labora¬ 
tories, offices, library, and exhibition 
room. In the rear of the corridor 
are two great rooms, one for the dye¬ 
ing and finishing department and the 
other for the machinery for combing, 
roving, drawing, carding, etc. On the 
front of the second floor are rooms 
for the silk department, knitting de¬ 
partment, class rooms, office and sup¬ 
ply room. The rear of the second floor 
is all one open space for looms, weav¬ 
ing, warping, winding, twisting, and 
spinning. In the rear of the building 
is a small wing containing toilets and 
elevator. The basement contains the 
heating plant, dust chamber, store 
rooms, etc. 

Contract is to be let during the 
early fall and it is to be completed 
during February, 1930. 

DUNCAN HALL 

HE picture above shows the 
front view of Duncan Hall, the 
administration building of the agri¬ 
cultural department of the Institu¬ 
tion. This building was completed in 
July and is now being occupied. It 
is named for Dr. Luther Noble Dun- 




Duncan 




Animal Husbandry and Dairy Building 
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can, director of extension service and 
one of the leading authorities on that 
subject in the country. 

The building is located near Comer 
Hall and forms part of a group of 
agricultural buildings. It is 124 feet 
long, 45 feet wide and two stories 
high with a well lighted basement. 

Lobby in Classic Style 

The wide flight of stone steps at 
the entrance leads into a beautiful 
lobby 25 by 33 feet in size, finished 
inside with classic columns and cornice 
and trimmed with a marble wainscot 
and terrazzo floor. Opposite the 
front door are three main executive 
offices and on each side of the long 
central corridor are other offices, a 
large waiting room, stairway, eleva¬ 
tor and ladies’ rest room with north 
light. 

VICTOR HANSON AUDITORIUM 
LANS for the auditorium to be 
built at Auburn in time for use 
in the Fall of 1930 have been drawn 
and approved by the Board of Trus¬ 
tees. Contract will be let during 
early fall. The building is named 
for Victor H. Hanson, publisher of 
The Birmingham News-Age Herald, 
a member of the Board of Trustees 
for several years. 

The auditorium will have a maxi¬ 
mum seating capacity of 2,500, and 
is designed for concerts, dramas, mili¬ 
tary drills and other gatherings of 
the student body and their friends. 

The building will be 134 feet wide 
and 216 feet long. The interior of 
the auditorium will be 132 feet wide 
and 144 feet long. 

The design is flexible in its adap¬ 
tability for different purposes. It 
will have a level area of 70 by 110 
feet in the center with a great bal¬ 
cony on the rear and each side which 
will seat 1,400 persons, which makes 
it a wonderful place for basket ball 
games, military drills, wrestling and 
boxing contests and for gymnasium 
exhibitions. 

For dramatic performances, lec¬ 
tures and concerts there will be a 
movable floor set up in sections and 
pitched downward toward the stage. 
This pitched floor covering the area 
space will seat an additional 1,100, 
making a total seating capacity of 
2,500. 

Entrance to the building is through 
a spacious lobby 30 by 60 feet with 
ceiling 20 feet high. On each side 
of the lobby is a large office and a 
wide stair leading to the upper part 
of the balcony. Across the lobby and 
opposite the center front door is a 
flight of steps 16 feet wide leading 
down to the arena floor. 

The stage is 40 by 80 feet with 
a 40-foot wide proscenium arch. The 


Dairy 

design of the stage is thoroughly 
modern with fly galleries, gridiron, 
scenery loft and all of the latest stage 
equipment, including a fine switch¬ 
board for special lighting effects. 

Under the stage will be dressing 
rooms, make-up rooms, rehearsal 
room and a well planned room for 
radio broadcasting. The architects 
are carefully working with organ en¬ 
gineers to provide proper location for 
all of the necessary features of a 
great organ installation at some fu¬ 
ture time. When the organ dream 
comes true the building will be prop¬ 
erly arranged and planned to take 
care of it. 

HOME ECONOMICS AND GIRLS 9 
DORMITORY 

O MAKE provision for the ex¬ 
panding courses in home eco¬ 
nomics and the increasing attendance 
of girls at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, this building will have a 
two-fold purpose. The first floor will 
include laboratories and class rooms 
for home economics; the second will 
be a dormitory for girls. 

This building will place the home 
economics work under one roof in¬ 
stead of scattering it over the campus 
as is now done. 

Most of the money for this pro¬ 
gram has been provided by the uni¬ 
fied educational bill which became a 
law during the last legislature which 
convened when Gov. Graves was in¬ 
augurated. Plans for financing the 
balance are under way. President 
Knapp believes the full program can 
be completed now which means at 
least two years of continuous con¬ 
struction work at Auburn. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND 
DAIRY BUILDING 
HE main entrance is flanked by 
limestone Doric columns with a 
cornice and carved stone balustrade 
above. Over this entrance is a great 
circular shaded window lighting the 
stair hall and landing which is over 
the front door. The feature of the 


Barns 

entrance is a beautiful carved stone 
panel above the transom with the 
head of a Jersey Cow in bar relief 
in the center. 

Contract for this building was let 
on July 15, and it is to be completed 
by February, 1930. 

The main second floor contains of¬ 
fices, four large class rooms, and a 
library. The first floor contains a 
large elementary laboratory 37 ft. 
by 57 ft. and also four other medium 
sized laboratories for butter and 
cream, domestic science, farm butter 
and cheese, also research rooms, of¬ 
fices, refrigeration rooms, toilets, and 
showers. 

The third floor contains animal 
rooms, preparation rooms, nutrition 
laboratories, tissue and organism 
laboratories, combustion chamber, of¬ 
fice and store rooms. 

DAIRY BARNS 

T is built in the Colonial style of 
architecture with brick walls. The 
plan is 153 ft. front and 118 ft. depth 
built around four sides of an open 
court 45 ft. by 80 ft. 

In plan, the front wing has a bed 
room and bath, an office, a large 
grinding and mixing room and a 
large feed storage room. Each side 
wing is a cow barn 37 ft. by 63 ft. 
containing 28 stalls in each with litter 
alleys and mangers all fitted up with 
the best and most sanitary equip¬ 
ment. An arcade covered walk ex¬ 
tends from one barn to the other at 
both front and rear. The central 
wing in the rear contains a milk 
room, wash room, boiler room and 
store room. 

SHOP BUILDINGS 

HE new shop buildings will en¬ 
large the shop equipment of the 
institution giving place for additional 
training including work in ceramics. 
These buildings will house the depart¬ 
ment of industrial arts and will con¬ 
tain offices, classrooms, and laborato¬ 
ries for wood work, sheet metal, cera- 
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mics, auto mechanics, heat treatment, 
foundry, pattern making, and ma¬ 
chine shop. These buildings will be 
erected by the college construction 
force under the direction of Professor 
Jones, head of the department. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

(Continued from page 6) 

erficial education, mere methods or 
subject matter may satisfy the mind 
intent upon the passing show. There 
is a deeper, a more difficult, a more 
challenging task. If America is to 
survive, if democracy is to be the 
government or the type of social 
machinery set up to meet the needs 
of the human race, then a deeper, 
more subtle, and more difficult 
touch must come to the leadership 
of America and the men and women 
turned out from our educational in¬ 
stitutions must cease to deal in gov¬ 
ernment affairs in the old way by 
slick tricks and secret artifices— 
products of selfish aims. No. Science 
must go into government; open, fair, 
with a straightforward effort to deal 
on the basis of the right, to establish 
justice, to serve all, to relieve distress, 
to safeguard interests that must dom¬ 
inate. The dominant urge of the 
highest good of the largest number 
must take its place as a principle of 
public dealing. You say this is dif¬ 
ficult, but it can be brought about 
only in case the young men and 
young women who go out of our col¬ 
leges carry something of this idea 
with them, gleaned from library, 
class room and from the very lives 
of faculty and fellow students. It 
is a challenging task. Fair dealing 
in sports, elimination of some of the 
frauds which have crept into college 
life, earnest leadership toward bet¬ 
ter standards—these will reach down 
toward such fundamental problems. 
College boys must be taught that you 
can neither steal education nor get 
it in any other way than by sincere 
and painstaking effort. In an un¬ 
disciplined age may I remind you that 
a real education is largely a process 
of self-discipline. You can lead the 
modern youth, but you cannot drive 
him—there is the great challenge. 

In this old hall with its old recol¬ 
lections and the mantle of its heri¬ 
tage round about it, I pledge you 
my best service in time and strength, 
in physical energy, and whatever 
other abilities I may possess to this 
task which I am now formally as¬ 
suming after a delightful though dif¬ 
ficult year of experience. I cannot 
help but say how delighted I am at 
the excellent qualities of this stu¬ 
dent body. I find them as attrac¬ 


tive as they can be They are proving 
themselves ready always to take the 
suggestions which point the right 
way. I am confident we have made 
progress this year. I am never sat¬ 
isfied but only filled with courage 
when I see that a thing can be done 
or that a movement is in process of 
growth. Faculty and townspeople 
here have been wonderfully loyal 
and fine in their attitude, and the 
things accomplished have been mul¬ 
tiplied many times over. The future 
lies before us filled with a world of 
possibilities awaiting our united ef¬ 
fort to bring them to pass. What 
a conception—a new day dawning, a 
school taking in young men and 
young women from the high schools 
and turning them out to deal with 
the life of a great area. How many 
times may we multiply the influence 
and ideals of Auburn—not for Au¬ 
burn^ sake but for the sake of hu¬ 
man lives and happiness. The rights 
of men, the happiness of women, the 
problem of agriculture, the disputes 
between labor and capital, the secu¬ 
rity of finance, the development of 
commerce, the efficiency of indus¬ 
try, the effectiveness of government, 
and all here to deal with. They can 
be dealt with only through the in¬ 
crease in knowledge and that train¬ 
ing which we call education in its 
broadest sense. 

Institutions are created for high 
purposes; they have a subtle, an al¬ 
most intangible influence upon the 
lives of the people of the State. To 
Auburn have come men who have 
struggled up life’s pathway to the 
very highest and most honorable po¬ 
sitions. Auburn is partly the pro¬ 
duct of the lives of those who have 
lived and wrought here, its faculties, 
its students. In the Alma Mater 
song we sing these words: 

“Adding laurels to thy fame 

Enshrined so dear” 
and then these others 

“Thy sacred trust we’ll bear with 
us 

The ages through.” 

The laurels we are adding and the 
trust we bear are surely not just 
because of our education and the ad¬ 
ded earning capacity we have devel¬ 
oped in college. Are they not tied 
up with ideals, with devotion to 
things which we love, with the finer, 
higher, better sentiments which 
rightfully are the product of real 
education and real refinement? 
Whether we go out with a training 
in engineering or agriculture, in 
science or art, in business, in educa¬ 
tion or a profession, we must carry 
away something more than that 
which we get from classroom and 


laboratory. May these not be the 
three thoughts uppermost in our ad¬ 
ding “laurels” and “bearing that sac¬ 
red trust?” 

To build here lives of moral and 
spiritual worth, dependable lives in¬ 
tent upon adding to the sum total 
of good there is in the world; 

To bear to the world trained, use¬ 
ful, industrious lives fitted to per¬ 
form worthwhile tasks in a busy 
world; 

To make those lives serve the 
world well, not selfishly but broadly, 
courageously, worthily. 

If these standards represent Au¬ 
burn, the Alabama Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, our Alma Mater, the laurels will 
be there and the trust will be preserv¬ 
ed. Auburn must be not only a pro¬ 
ducer of producers but a producer 
of spirit as well, the “Corner Stone” 
of a greater Alabama and therefore 
a greater America. 

In the four great functions of this 
institution, teaching or the training 
of resident students; research or 
the enlarging of the field of our 
knowledge; extension or the carry¬ 
ing of practical and useful informa¬ 
tion to the people of the state; and 
service, the dominant thought of all 
its effort, we have an institution 
clothed with great responsibilities to 
the people of this state. 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
THE SOUTH 

(Continued from page 16) 

calls the splendid achievements of 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, father of the 
distinguished man whom we inaugu¬ 
rate today as President of this insti¬ 
tution. If the South is to go for¬ 
ward and keep step with other parts 
of our country the southern states 
must accept these truths that I am 
now emphasizing and provide liberal 
support for the task outlined. Fin¬ 
ally we must not forget that all this 
work must be directed and guided 
by new leaders who are to be dis¬ 
covered at each step of the way. 
Memories of the past will not build 
the monuments of today. While the 
South owes a debt that can never be 
repaid to Dr. Seaman A. Knapp it is 
today to his son that we fling the 
torch, and it is on him that we put 
the burden of a new service and a 
still greater achievement. Vander¬ 
bilt University is proud of the fact 
that his name is enrolled in our list 
of alumni. I bring today the greet¬ 
ing of that institution to all of you, 
and with confident assurance I 
prophesy an era of great prosperity 
and marked development under the 
guiding hand of your new president. 
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OUR CHANGING INTELLEC¬ 
TUAL CLIMATE 

(Continued from page 23) 

to pessimism in recent years; at 
least, there is a predominant note of 
pessimism in the more serious litera¬ 
ture of the times. “Civilization,” says 
George Santayana, “is, perhaps, ap¬ 
proaching one of those long winters 
that overtakes it from time to time.” 
That this gloomy outlook is not pro¬ 
vincial is revealed in the writings of 
Spengler and Keyserling in Germany, 
Gendhi and Tagore in India, Hu Shih 
in China, Ferrero and Croce in Italy, 
Fabre-Luce and Demangeon in 
France, Chesterton and Dean Inge 
in England, and numerous others 
whose names readily come to mind. 

When we turn to the United 
States, we find the same attitude of 
mind. Stanton A. Coblenz in his 
Decline of Man suggests that our 
over-specialized civilization may 
cause us to go the way of the dino¬ 
saur and the saber-toothed tiger. 
Lathrop Stoddard in his Rising Tide 
of Color sees the approaching end 
of white supremacy. Gino Speranza 
in Race and Nation forsees the doom 
of America as a result of the con¬ 
flict of divided loyalties due to di¬ 
verse racial heritage. Albert Ed¬ 
ward Wiggam in his New Decalogue 
of Science declares that research in 
biology reveals a downward tendency 
of mankind. Civilization, according 
to this popular writer, is producing 
a destructive bi-product, such as 
microbial diseases that will ultimately 
undermine the physical and mental 
energies of mankind. In discussing 
the “Decay of the West” in this 
months Forum G. K. Chesterton 
calls attention to the fact that the as¬ 
sumption of progress is based on the 
confusion of progress and change. 
“I am well aware,” says he, “that 
much is absurdly called progress 
when it is merely change.” 

It is interesting, as well as para¬ 
doxical, that this pessimistic strain 
should pervade our intellectual litera¬ 
ture in an age of luxury and high 
standards of living. It may be trace¬ 
able to the fatalism that always de¬ 
velops after a disastrous war. 

The Perspective of Knowledge 

It seems to me that our intellectual 
uncertainties grow out of a loss of 
perspective. Knowledge in the mod¬ 
ern world has accumulated so fast 
that we have been unable to appraise 
its relative merits. There is always 
danger in the accumulation of more 
knowledge than a people can assimi¬ 
late. The martyrdom of Socrates is 
the classical example of this truth. 

It is for this reason that I have not 
become alarmed about the increase 


in the enrollment in our colleges and 
universities. It is quite apparent 
that we must either close our labora¬ 
tories to research workers or open 
wide our doors to class rooms and 
lecture halls. It is as necessary that 
people have the moral purpose to 
use the intellectual instruments of 
power for useful ends as it is that 
they possess the knowledge of it at 
all. Knowledge is power but power 
for what uses? That is the question 
that must be wisely answered. 

Conclusion 

I congratulate you who are com¬ 
pleting your college courses today on 
having made the preparation neces¬ 
sary to compete in this new world 
situation. The world into which you 
go will challenge your best efforts 
and call forth all the energies that 
life has bestowed upon you. But 
your attention is called to the fact 
that skill and professional knowledge 
will not alone be adequate for the 
tasks that lie ahead. In a rapidly 
changing world, you will need initia¬ 
tive, adaptability, perseverance, and 
character of a high order. 

You will be at the height of your 
physical and intellectual powers in 
the greatest age of the world’s his¬ 
tory. The two decades that are 
ahead should be for America the 
Golden Age of the world. What lies 
beyond the middle of the twentieth 
century, perhaps no man could pro¬ 
phecy, but it does not take a seer to 
see that the years immediately ahead 
will be characterized by increasing 
economic power and great cultural 
advancement. 

In conclusion, I would submit to 
you the searching questions that Dr. 
Henry Seidel Canby raises in his 
most recent book entitled American 
Estimates; “Are you nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, or twentieth, or are you trying 
vainly to belong to the hypothetical 
twenty-first? If you are nineteenth, 
is it from laziness or conviction? Are 
those indignant judgments you pass 
upon modernism merely an iritable re¬ 
action to change, or are you willing 
to defend in your own actual living, 
as well as in your opinions, the values 
of a passing world? If the one great 
factor in modern literature, scientific 
thinking, oppresses you, are you will¬ 
ing to throw overboard all science, or 
will you try to discriminate between 
false science and true?” 

The conscious or unconscious an¬ 
swers to these questions will largely 
determine the quality of your leader¬ 
ship and the measure of your success. 
It is my hope and prayer for you to¬ 
day that the conquests of learning 
that you have made in these past 
years may be adequate to sustain you 
in the years that are to come. 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEED 

(Continued from page 20) 

talk to a graduating class of both 
sexes, let us remind ourselves once 
again of the fundamental truth; 
“Man” made in the image of God 
for the purpose of working out on 
earth his likeness, means men and 
women. “In the image of God creat¬ 
ed he him; male and female created 
he them.” 

May Southern women carry their 
old time grace and charm into human 
life under its new conditions; and 
“make the world more homelike” and 
more beautiful. And so, one and all, 
help bring in that Kingdom of God on 
earth which means “righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Spirit” of the 
living God. 

1929 PRIZES 

(Continued from page 25) 

REGIMENTAL MEDAL FOR THE 
BEST DRILLED SOLDIER. 1929: 
First Medal William W. Bryant, Jr., 
Ensley, Ala.; (Company “A” Engin¬ 
eer) ; second medal, Virginius L. 
Taylor, Mobile, Ala.; (Company “C” 
Engineer). 

PRIZE FOR THE BEST DRILLED 
COMPANY, a saber given by the 
Board of Trustees. 1929: Company 
“B” Engineers, Cadet Captain Robert 
Henry Schrader, Shelby, Ala. 

PRIZE FOR THE BEST BAT¬ 
TERY OF FIELD ARTILLERY REG¬ 
IMENT, a saber given by the Mili¬ 
tary Department of the College. 
1929: Battery “H”, Cadet Captain 
Robert Gilmer Brownfield, Opelika, 
Ala. 

PORTER CUP FOR BEST ATH¬ 
LETE. 1929: Frank Edward Tux- 
worth, LaFayette, Ala. 

CLASS OF 1929—HIGHEST 

AVERAGES ENTIRE COURSE 

(By Divisions) 

School of Science and Literature- 

C. P. Austin, Jr., Florence, average 

87.46; School of Home Economics- 

Thelma Graves, Alexander City, av¬ 
erage 91.05; College of Agriculture 
—Harry Wise, Auburn, average 90; 
School cf Education, Agricultural 
Education—W. C. Friday, Bexar, av¬ 
erage 85.24; School of Education, 
Secondary Education—Eloise Flor¬ 
ence Floyd, Auburn, average 91.72; 
School of Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
Chemistry—Charles Fleetwood Wal¬ 
ters, Jr., Tarrant, average 89.81; 
School of Chemistry and Pharmacy, 
Pharmacy—Laudon Williams, Mont¬ 
gomery, average 78.08; College of 
Engineering, Civil Engineering—Per- 
cival Norris Beard, Greensboro, av¬ 
erage 94.12; College of Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering — Charles 
Dunklin Bradley, Anniston, average 
92.82; College of Engineering, Me¬ 
chanical Engineering—George Bas- 
com Ashcraft, Jr., Florence, average 
92.17 ; School of Architecture —Geo. 
Cadogan Morgan, Ozark, average 
87.43; College of Veterinary Medi¬ 
cine —John Green Milligan, Ramer, 
average 80.25. 
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263 Meters —Birmingham— 1,140 Kilocycles 

Studios at Auburn and Montgomery 

Owned Jo'ntly by the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the University of Alabama, and 
The Alabama College. Operated by the Owners in Cooperation with the City of B’ham. 


oTKlember of the V^fational broadcasting Company 

Bradford Knapp _ President 

L. N. Duncan _ Director 

P. O. Davis __General Manager 

Walter N. Campbell_ Manager 

On the air Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 9 to 12 P. M.; Thursday, Friday, Satur¬ 
day, 6 to 9 P. M. In addition daytime programs, and Sunday religious services. 

Week-day broadcasts from Auburn 12:00 to 12:30 noon, and each Friday eve¬ 
ning, 7:30 to 8:30. 

Week-day market news from Montgomery 12:30 to 1:00 noon. 

Station WAPI is another contribution to the State extension service—to education 
and entertainment. 

The equipment is the finest and latest, operation the very best, and the programs 
are being arranged especially for Alabama. They combine education and entertain¬ 
ment in a way to make the station of maximum service. 

To make the station of maximum service to the people of Alabama, and of the 
Nation, is the aim of the management. Tune in on “THE VOICE OF ALABAMA.” 
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“AUBURN” 

(<c She (Cornerstone'J' 

IN ENGINEERING: Civil Engineer, Highway Engineer, Railway Engin¬ 
eer, Radio Engineer, Hydro-Electric Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, 
Automotive Engineer, Agricultural Engineer, Architectural Engineer, 
Industrial Management, Textile Engineer. 

IN AGRICULTURE: Agricultural Research and courses which prepare 
one for leadership in agriculture. 

IN GENERAL EDUCATION: General Courses leading to the Bachelor 
of Science Degree, Business Administrator, Accountant, Commercial 
Pursuits, General Business, Physicist, Chemist, or courses specializing 
in English, History, Foreign Languages, Economics, Mathematics, Pre- 
Law and Pre-medical courses. 

IN CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACY: Chemist, Industrial Chemist, 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, Pharmacist. 

IN ARCHITECTURE AND ART: Architect, Building Contractor, Manu¬ 
facturer and Dealer in Building Materials, Commercial Artist, Designer 
of Furniture, Costumes, Textiles and Wall Paper, Interior Decorator. 

IN HOME ECONOMICS: Home-making, Teacher of Home Economics, 
Home Demonstration Agent, Clothing and Nutrition Specialist, Cafe¬ 
teria Manager, Research Worker, etc. 

IN BACTERIOLOGY AND VETERINARY MEDICINE: Veterinarian, 
Bacteriologist, Milk and Meat Inspector Service, Animal Disease Con¬ 
trol Work, Government Service in Animal, Meat and Milk Inspection. 

IN EDUCATION OR TEACHER TRAINING: Teacher in Grades, High 
School or Rural Schools, Agricultural Teacher and especially under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, Rural Education or Rural School Teacher or Admin¬ 
istrator, School Administrator, Athletic Coach. 

IN MILITARY SCIENCE: Training for the Reserve Officers Corps en¬ 
titling one to a commission in such Corps in Field Artillery or Engineer¬ 
ing. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
BRADFORD KNAPP, B.S., LL.B., D.Agr., President 
AUBURN, ALABAMA 




